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Mrs. Meyer ““Warns”’ the 


American Hierarchy 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


2, HER BOOK, Out of These 
tocks, published in 19538, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, spokesman for liberal forces in 
publie education and wife of Eugene 
Meyer of the Washington Post, pre- 
sented to the public one of the finest 
specimens of rabble-rousing since the 
death of Huey Long. On page 295, for 
instance, she refers quite casually to the 
effort of the Catholic hierarchy “to 
destroy the traditional meaning of the 
First Amendment.” 
to say in her own inflammatory fashion 
1947 the hostility of the 
American people toward the Catholic 


Then she goes on 
that since 


Church has grown to a dangerous in- 
tensity, chiefly because of the campaign 
of the leading Catholic bishops “to 
force our Federal and State governments 
to support their institutions.” 


A LADY WHO TALKS 
FROM HER FURY... 


With all the finesse of the Grand 
Kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan she hints 
at the dire retribution that lies in store 
for the Catholie bishops. “If this use 
of Catholie 
powerful reprisals are inevitable.” But 


power continues, equally 
high-minded Agnes wants to prevent an 
outburst of persecution of Catholies and 
that is why she has shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of fighting the bishops. It 


has been a distasteful job for her be- 
friends are 
Catholics, don’t you know. In facet, 
there are millions of Catholic laymen 
who share her point of view, according 
to Agnes, but they are not free to ex- 
press their opinions. They realize as 
clearly as any non-Catholic that the 
First Amendment means absolute and 
eternal separation of Church and State 

or it means nothing. 

My hackles rose as I read this mon- 
strous concatenation of errors, innuendo, 


cause some of her best 


threats and glittering generalities. But 
I suppose there’s no point in getting 
excited over the lady’s polemics. The 
book-jacket says that Mrs. Meyer wrote 
a scholarly work on Chinese painting. 
She probably knows all there is to know 
about the birds and horses and dragons 
of Chinese art: we shouldn’t expect her 
to be an expert in Constitutional law 
or ecclesiastical activities. 

Mrs. Meyer claims that there are 
millions of Catholic laymen who realize 
that the First Amendment means com- 
plete separation of Church and State. 
She apparently knows more Catholic 
lavmen than [ do, so T won’t attempt to 
question her accuracy in these statistics. 
But I should like to eall to her attention 
the fact that many non-Catholic lay- 
men and eleries don’t agree with her 
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interpretation of the First Amendment. 


..- AND THOSE WHO TALK 
FROM THEIR MINDS 


For instance, there is Luther A. 
Weigle, dean emeritus of the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. In a_ talk 
which he delivered a few months after 
the publication of Mrs. Meyer’s book, 
Dean Weigle attacked this bizzare in- 
terpretation of the Amendment. In the 
Kverson case and in the McCollum ease, 
the Supreme Court had elaborated this 
interpretation, asserting that the First 
Amendment erected “a wall of separa- 
tion between Church and State.” But 
Dean Weigle protested against this 
interpretation in vigorous terms. “I am 
an historian, and able to discern that the 
Court’s interpretation of what the First 
Amendment meant to the Founding 
Fathers who propounded it and voted 
for it is untrue, a falsification of history 
produced by methods of handling the 
evidence which would shame any com- 
petent graduate student.” In the same 
address (to the Golden Anniversary 
Convention of the Religious Education 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 
8, 1953) Dean Weigle quoted Prof. 
Edward S. Corwin, the outstanding 
authority of our time on Constitutional 
law, as asserting that the Court’s inter- 
pretation lacked legal justification. He 
also cited Dean Wilber Katz of the Law 
School of the University of Chicago as 
having condemned the “wall of separa- 
tion” interpretation. 

There is an article in the Constitution 
that does say that there must be separa- 
tion of Church and State, but it so 
happens that it is not the American 
Constitution that contains such an 
article. Article 124 of the Constitution 
of the Soviet Union says: “In order 
to insure to citizens freedom of con- 
science, the Church in the USSR is 


separated from the State, and the school 
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from the Church.” Is that what Mrs. 
Mever wants for the United States? 


U. S. CONSTITUTION: SUGGESTED 
READING FOR MRS. MEYER 


Now just what does the First Amend- 
ment say? “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” An establishment of religion 
means obviously the establishing of a 
particular sect as the official religion of 
a country. The problem facing the 
framers of the First Amendment was 
this: many of the individual states at 
the time had their own official religion. 
Should the federal government also set 
up a religion that would be official for 
the whole nation? The difficulties 
would be numerous if it were decided 
to establish such a religion. Should it 
be the Episcopalian or the Congrega- 
tional? How could quarrels be avoided 
if other sects wanted to become the 
established Chureh? How could a man 
be loyal to the Church of his state if it 
differed from the Church of the nation? 

Over and above these questions was 
the larger question of how much power 
should be granted to the federal govern- 
At this time the States looked 
with suspicion on the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


ment, being anxious to retain their own 
power insofar as this was possible. The 
obvious solution to all these problems 
was to take the whole question out of 
the sphere of the Federal government 
and let it remain the province of th 
States. That’s just what the framers 
of the First Amendment did. They 
reserved this matter of an established 
Church to the individual states. Ii 
each state chose to establish a particular 
religion, so be it; but the Founding 
Fathers steered the federal government 
away from the whole business of & 


national religion. Their intention was 
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expressed in words that are a model of 
conciseness, clarity and brevity: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion 

When Mrs. Meyer refers to the 
Catholic bishops as attempting “to 
destroy the traditional meaning of the 
First Amendment,” she is imputing to 
the bishops precisely what she is doing. 
For there is no question as to what was 
the early interpretation of the Amend- 
ment. Probably the greatest of the 
early commentators on the Constitution 
was Justice Joseph Story who served 
on the Supreme Court from 1811 to 
1845. In his Familiar Exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States (1840) 
Justice Story said that the purpose of 
the Amendment was not to manifest an 
indifference to religion, but to prevent 
an ecclesiastical power from exercising 
influence in matters of government, and 
to avoid the struggle for power that 
would ensue if one sect might hope to 
establish an exclusive national religion. 
Elsewhere Justice Story says that “the 
general, if not the universal sentiment 
in America was that Christianity ought 
to receive encouragement from the State 
so far as that was not incompatible with 
the private rights of conscience and the 
freedom of religious worship.” 

While Government support of one 
religion over another is prohibited by 
the Amendment, support of religion in 
general is not forbidden. As a matter 
of fact, the American tradition has been 
one of constant official and public 
support of religion. The tone of Ameri- 
can tradition was set by Washington 
in his address as president of the Federal 
Government in 1789. 
solemn dedication of the country to 


It amounts to a 


God. Since that time the tradition of 
genial co-operation between Church and 
State has continued. The sessions of 
Congress and States legislatures have 


been opened with prayers, the Govern- 


ment has paid the salaries of chaplains 
in the armed forces, the Senate and the 
House. Other examples of Government 
and individual state aid to religion are 
the zoning regulations for the benefit 
of churches in many states, police and 
fire protection and, most conspicuous of 
all, the G.I. Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act which pays tuition for ex G.I.’s who 
ure studying to become priests, ministers 
or rabbis. The Catholie bishops, there- 
fore, are not trying to destroy the tradi- 
tional interpretation, but pleading for 
its restoration. 


MADISON AND JEFFERSON- 
MeCOLLUM AND MEYER 


However, it was not Mrs. Meyer who 
laid down this novel conception of the 
First Amendment as prohibiting all aid 
or support for religion on the part of 
government. It was the Supreme Court 
in the Everson case and in_ the 
McCollum case. How did they arrive 
at their swollen interpretation of a 
simple amendment? They claimed that 
Madison and Jefferson were framers of 
the Amendment and that they must 
have had in mind to forbid any federal 
aid to religion. They had previously 
been involved in a fight against a com- 
pulsory tax in Virginia which was levied 
to help support the established Church 
Fresh from the battle 
against this religious tax, they must 
have intended to ban the use of national 
tux money for any religious purpose. 


of Virginia. 


So the Court reasoned. 

In their statement, The Christian in 
Action (1948), the U.S. hierarchy quotes 
the Journal of the American Bar Associ- 
ation regarding the Court’s interpreta- 
tion: ‘The traditionally religious sanc- 
tions of our law, life and government 
are challenged by a judicial propensity 
which deserves the careful thought and 


study of lawyers and people.” Then the 
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Bishops go on to say that the majority 
opinion in the McCollum case pays 
scant attention to logic, history or ac- 
cepted norms of legal interpretation. 

Was it logical for the Court to infer 
that since Madison had a certain inten- 
tion under one set of circumstances, he 
must have had the same intention under 
a completely different set of cireum- 
stances? If Senator Lodge advocated 
the admission of Alaska to the Union 
when he was in the Senate, must we 
therefore infer that he would advise the 
admission of Red China to the U.N.? 
In Virginia, Madison was fighting 
against the injustice of taxing Catholics, 
Baptists and other non-Episcopalians 
for the benefit of the Episcopal Church. 
In framing the First Amendment he 
was dealing with the altogether different 
question of a national religion. 

If Madison had been thinking of for- 
bidding the use of government money 
for religious purposes, then (as Fr. 
Gerald Walsh, S.J. pointed out in his 
Church and State in the U.S.: Paulist 
Press) why did he not protest against 
the abuse of paying government money 
to the chaplains in Senate and House? 
When that arrangement was set up, 
Madison was a member of the Com- 
mittee which put it through. As to 
Jefferson, Fr. Walsh notes that he was 
in France when the Amendment was 
framed and the real debate was con- 
ducted by Federalists who had no 
aversion to using state money for 


religion. Jefferson’s metaphor about 
“the wall of separation,’ so solemnly 
accepted and consecrated by the 
Supreme Court in the two above-men- 
tioned cases, Was not written at the time 
of the adoption of the First Amendment. 
It was written in a letter to the Danbury 
Baptists in 1802. From a close reading 
of the letter it seems obvious that Jeffer- 
son was referring to the wall of separa- 
tion that prevents the federal govern- 
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ment from prohibiting the free exercise 
of religion, not from aiding religion. At 
any rate, the Supreme Court should 
have taken notice of Cardozo’s remark 
that a metaphor is indeed a dangerous 
and shifting foundation for a rule of law. 


AGNES AND THE COMPANY 

SHE KEEPS 

While it is true that the First Amend- 
ment does not forbid federal aid to 
religion, it is also true that the hierarchy 
has not asked for federal aid, for 
instance, for the building and mainte- 
nance of parochial schools. They have 
asked only for auxiliary benefits, such 
health 
services, for Catholic-school children. 


as free transportation and 


These are benefits to the children as 
individuals, not to religion. Such grants 
have been approved by the Supreme 
Court itself in the case of Cochran vs 
Louisiana State Board of Education 
(free textbooks) and in the Everson vs 
Board of Education (free transporta- 
tion). 

The opponents of the traditional 
interpretation of the Amendment, how- 
ever, say that even auxiliary benefits 
should not be granted in view of the 
wide scope of the Amendment. What 
is at the back of their minds is the idea 
that the Bishops will use grants of 
auxiliary benefits as an opening wedge 
to direct federal and State aid on a 
large seale. The Christian Century 
(Dec. 7, 1955) referred to “the danger- 
ous and dangerous document” issued 
by the Bishops in November in which 
they asked for auxiliary benefits for 
Catholie-school children. The editor 
wrote that the sentence in which this 
plea was made was a “sort of camel's 
nose sentence” which could be used to 
justify almost any invasion of the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State, including the use of federal money 
for the building of parochial schools. 
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The controversy over the _ First 
Amendment really comes down to the 
question: has the First Amendment set 
up secularism as the religion of the 
United States? If that is true, then 
the American people are committed to 
the doctrine of the irrelevance of God in 
human affairs; God is an expellee from 
It is true 
that there has been a trend in this direc- 


government and education. 


tion for the last hundred years in our 
country. French laicism has_ been 
imported in large quantities especially 
in educational theory. So much so that 
John Dewey could impress a whole 
educational system with his denial of 
the supernatural. That influence unfor- 
tunately has so thoroughly infiltrated 
certain legal circles that we find Justice 
Rutledge saying in the Everson case: 
“The prohibition broadly forbids state 


support, financial or other, of religion 
in any guise, form or degree.” 

“in the 
beginning it was not so.” Justice Story 
says that at the time of the First 
Amendment, “An attempt to level all 
religions and to make it a matter of 
State policy to hold all in utter indiffer- 


To paraphrase the Gospel: 


ence would have created universal dis- 
appointment, if not universal indigna- 
tion.” That is precisely what the 
secularists are trying to accomplish. 
It is up to the American people to 
choose. Shall it be the traditional 
American way of life expressed by 
Justice Douglas in these words: “We 
are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being!”? Or 
shall it be the hard way of secularism 
that leads inevitably to the torture 
chambers of the totalitarian state? 
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The Polish National 
~ Catholic Church 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


> ECTIONS FROM THE CATHOLIC 


Cuurcu are as old and familiar as the 
Church itself, going back to the first 
century of the Christian era. In the 
United States the problem of leakage is 
recognized as an established fact and 
appropriate measures are being taken 
to control it. While the number of 
defections is not so great as the Protes- 
tant Press would have us believe, it is 
large enough to merit serious considera- 
tion. 

In the present study we shall examine 
one example of such defection for which 
accurate figures are available. Although 
rather unique (because it concerns the 
specialized problem of a single ethnic 
group), the Polish National Catholic 
Church is a fair specimen of at least 
one phase of the leakage question which 
deserves investigation. It involves a 
large number of people—over a quarter 
million at the present writing. Its 
gradual decline in doctrinal integrity 
is a modern object lesson in the devel- 
opment of schism into formal heresy. 
Moreover, the current immigration to 
the States of thousands of displaced 
persons from Catholic countries in Ku- 
rope should make us careful to forestall 
the possibility, however remote, of their 
absorption by schismatic organizations 
whose raison d’étre is to cater to na- 





Father Hardon will be remembered for his 
three-part series, “Protestantism in America,” 
appearing in the February, March and April 
issues of 1955. 
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tional prejudices and needs. Finally, 
what especially commends the study of 
this group at the present time is the 
death in 1953 of the original founder of 
the Polish National Church, who for 
more than fifty years was the spearhead 
of its opposition to the Catholic faith. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POLISH 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Polish National Church in the 
United States had two independent be- 
ginnings within two years. In January, 
1895, Rev. Antoni Kozlowski, assistant 
at St. Jadwiga’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Chicago, organized the inde- 
pendent parish of All Saints, composed 
of Polish immigrants who were out of 
sympathy with what they regarded as 
“leaders with little understanding of 
their thought and ways.” Under pres- 
sure from his people, Kozlowski suc- 
cessfully appealed to the Old Catholics 
in Europe for episcopal consecration. 
He was consecrated at Berne in Switzer- 
land on November 13, 1897, by Bishop 
Herzog of that city. Before his death 
in 1907, Kozlowski had _ organized 
twenty-three parishes, scattered from 
New Jersey to Manitoba, his group be- 
ing known as the Polish Old Catholic 
Church. It is significant that shortly 
after his consecration the new bishop 
tried to establish intereommunion with: 
the American Episcopal Church. The 
Episcopalian Bishop of Fond du Lac. 
Wisconsin, cooperated in this attempt, 
but to no satisfactory agreement. 
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Two years later, March 14, 1897, 
the schismatic parish of St. Stanislaus 
was begun in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
under the direction of Rev. Francis 
Hodur, former pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church at Nanticoke, a few miles out 
of Scranton. The circumstances lead- 
ing to the schism were similar to those 
in Chicago, except that the issue here 
was more clearly defined. In the pre- 
vious autumn, a delegation of laymen 
had called on Father Aust, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Parish, with a demand 
that some of their number be repre- 
sented in the management of parish af- 
fairs. This demand was denied and 
then followed by a statement from the 
Bishop of Scranton, William O’Hara, 
reproving the men for their disobedience 
and bidding them submit to the Church 
authorities. One day the controversy 
was climaxed by an open fight in front 
of the church, when some twenty per- 
sons were arrested and given sentences 
of varying severity. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE MOVEMENT 


Francis Hodur sympathized with the 
malcontents and out of their number 
formed the nucleus of his new parish. 
Soon afterwards he began editing a 
weekly paper, The Sentinel, which crys- 
tallized the opposition and set forth 
the three principles on which the move- 
ment was founded:! 

1. The Polish people shall be in 
control of all churches built and 
maintained by them. 

2. The Polish people shall have the 
right to administer their own church 
property, through a committee chosen 
by their own parishioners. 

3. The Polish people shall have the 
night to choose their own pastor. 

The following year, Hodur made a 

‘Andrews, Theodore, The Polish National 
Church, London, 1953, p. 29. The author is 
‘n Anglican doing parish work in New Jersey. 
His book is the first scholarly work on the 
subject in English. 


trip to Rome where he requested the 
concession that his people be granted a 
large degree of property control in the 
parishes to which they belonged. His 
appeal was refused and the same year 
he was excommunicated by the Holy 
However, it was not until De- 
cember 16, 1900, that the Parish As- 
sembly of St. Stanislaus’ decided on a 
definite break with the Catholic Church 
in matters of doctrine and worship as 
well as organization. The first expres- 
sion of this was the adoption of the 
vernacular for all the church services, 
the Mass being sung in Polish for the 
first time on Christmas Day of that 
year. 


See. 


By 1904, several congregations in 
New England, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts affiliated with the 
In September a Synod 
was held at Scranton in which 147 
clerical and lay delegates, representing 
20,000 adherents, drew up the first con- 
Noteworthy are the follow- 
ing points: 


became 
Scranton unit. 


stitution. 


1. All Latin service books are to 
be translated into Polish. 

2. Cooperation is urged with other 
non-Roman, Christian denomina- 
tions. 

3. The claim of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church is repudiated, that she is 
the sole exponent of Christian teach- 
ing. 

4. lrancis Hodur is designated as 
Jishop-elect. 

The turning point in the movement 
came with the death of Bishop Koz- 
lowski (January 14, 1907), when 
Francis Hodur was accepted by the 
Polish Old Catholic Church as their 
bishop, and the Archbishop of Utrecht 
of the Old Catholics agreed to conse- 
crate him. The ceremony took place at 


‘October 22, 1898. 
* Andrews, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Utrecht in the Netherlands on Septem- 
her 29, 1907.4 

Shortly after the bond of unity be- 
tween the laity was strengthened by the 
founding of the, Polish National Union 
in America. This is a mutual benefit 
society as well as a fraternal organiza- 
tion. Its immediate purpose was to 
supplant the Catholic societies to which 
the schismatics had belonged and in 
which they forfeited their insurance 
payments and resulting benefits since 
their membership agreements carried 
provisions to that effect. Although set 
up on parish lines and functioning as 
adjuncts of parochial life, the members 
are not required to belong to the Na- 
tional Church in order to share in the 
insurance benefits. A similar problem 
led to the opening of special burial 
grounds, generally for all the parishes of 
a city or territory. Refused Catholic 
burial and unwilling to be buried in un- 
consecrated ground, new cemeteries 
were laid out for their exclusive use. 


SIGNIFICANT INNOVATIONS 


In 1914 a “reform movement” among 
some Lithuanian congregations in 
Pennsylvania led to the establishment 
of the Lithuanian National Catholic 
Church. At first they adopted only a 
few general principles of the Polish 
group, but later on they became, and 
remain to this day, officially united with 
the Polish National organization.® 


‘The Old Catholics were organized in Ger- 
man speaking countries to combat the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. Their rise may be 
traced from the excommunication of Ignatz 
von Dallinger, historian, priest and theologian, 
on April 18, 1871, for refusing to accept the 
dogma defined by the Vatican Council. 

*In 1953, the Lithuanian National Catholic 
Church had three parishes in the United 
States, with an aggregate membership of 5,672. 
For three years (1925-1928), they were gov- 
erned by a bishop consecrated by Hodur. 
Since the former’s death, the Lithuanian 
churches are under the care of a clerical ad- 
ministrator, and visited by P.N.C.C. bishops. 
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One of the most effective means for 
assuring the continuance of his church 
was the General Synods which Bishop 
Hodur periodically convened and to 
which were invited clerical and lay 
delegates from the member congrega- 
tions. The first Synod, as previously 
noted, was held at Seranton in 1904, and 
formulated the basic principles of doc- 
trine and worship. Five years later in 
the same city, an urgent appeal was 
made to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, requesting some kind of affilia- 
tion, but there were no tangible results. 

The Third General Synod in 1913, 
convening in Chicago, accepted a new 
Confession of Faith for the National] 
Catholic Church, which all subsequent 
synods have consistently ratified. It is 
used at Mass in a shortened form on 
special occasions, although the Nicene 
Creed is the one ordinarily said. 

The Fourth General Synod, held at 
Scranton in 1921, took action on several 
matters that witnessed to the growing 
strength of the sectaries. First it au- 
thorized the formation of the Polish 
Mission, with a view to stabilizing the 
schismatie church in Poland which had 
been founded two years before. More- 
over, the Synod elected four priests to 
serve as additional bishops, to be con- 
secrated as soon as the Prime Bishop 
(Hodur) should find it feasible. He 
waited four years before proceeding 
with the consecration, which occurred 
at St. Stanislaus Cathedral on two suc- 
cessive days, August 24—25, 1925. Con- 
secrator was Bishop Hodur, alone, after 
the Episcopalians refused to furnish him 
with co-consecrators. Among the four 


*It was reported that Hodur decided on 
consecrating alone after he discovered that 
John Carroll, the first Bishop of Baltimore, 
had been consecrated at Lulworth Castle 
chapel, by Charles Walmsley, Vicar-Apostolic 
of England, acting alone. Walmsley, 0! 
course, received the necessary authorization 
from Rome. Modern canonical teaching oD 
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new bishops, one was consecrated for 
the Mission in Poland and another for 
the Lithuanian congregations. The 
third significant innovation of the 1921 
Synod was the official approval given 
lroni- 
delegates strongly at- 
tacked the move when first proposed, on 


for the marriage of the clergy. 
cally the lay 


the grounds that “it might soften un- 
duly the lives of the priests.” But the 
committee had anticipated the objec- 
tion by drawing up a historical defense 
of married clergy, from early antiquity 
to modern times, except under the 
Papacy. Even though the measure was 
passed, for several years few of the 
clergy availed themselves of the con- 
cession because of the strong opposition 
of their lay parishioners. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


With the increased episcopate, the 
Church grew still more rapidly. From 
1926 to 1936 its membership increased 
threefold, from 61,874 to 186,000—a 
much higher rate of growth than that 
of the Polish-American population as a 
In 1904, the year of the First 
General Synod, the number of mem- 
bers was estimated at less than 16,000. 


whole. 


For some years, Bishop Hodur had 
been training young men privately for 
the Church’s priesthood. Out of this 
informal training developed the Savon- 
arola Seminary, with Hodur as _ its 
In 1927 he bought 
a small residence near the Cathedral in 
Located 


Rector and Dean. 


Scranton for the new school. 
on a rather noisy corner, the three-story 
house managed to provide accommoda- 
tions for classrooms and living quarters 
for about sixteen students. The course 


of studies remain strictly practical, 


the point is that: _omnino certa videtur 
sententia docens validam semper esse ordina- 
tionem (consecrationem episcopalem) ab uno 
Episcopo factam.” A Coronata, Institutiones 
luris Canonici, Torino, 1945, vol. 11, p. 24. 


“ 


planned to fit the candidates for minis- 
tering to the people in their own lan- 
guage, since many of the younger men 
cannot do this without much prepara- 
tion. The curriculum is divided into 
six courses:  Seripture, Philosophy, 
Church History, Polish History, Moral 
and Doctrinal Theology. No Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew is given in the regular 
courses, all of which are taught in 
Polish. 


study at the seminary for three years, 


Candidates are required to 


with an optional fourth year sometimes 
allowed. by the 
Prime Bishop, the men are ordained 
deacons (usually on Trinity Sunday), 
and are immediately afterwards ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. 

Since the first beginnings of the 
Church were due to disagreement over 
policy and government rather than doc- 
trine, the drafting of a Confession of 
Faith was an afterthought, but, in the 
main outline, it is quite similar to the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. The 
main points of difference will be pres- 
ently analyzed. 


After examination 


TEACHING ON SOURCE 
OF AUTHORITY 


A man’s salvation is said to depend 
solely on a living faith and the actions 
which follow therefrom. However the 
object of faith is exclusively the Serip- 
tures, which “men have a right to in- 
terpret. . .according to the convictions 
of their conscience.” Faith is also de- 
clared to be “helpful to man toward his 
salvation, though not absolutely neces- 
sary.’”? 

In accord with the Old Catholies of 
Utrecht, papal authority in matters of 
faith and morals is explicitly rejected. 
Of the twenty Ecumenical Councils, 
only the first four (Nicea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon) are 
Le i 8 Ss. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, 
Gvt. Bulletin 82-161, p. 10. 
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formally accepted. The next three are 
also admitted but held to be non-essen- 
tial. Beyond these, only the General 
Synods of the Polish National Church 
are recognized ,as authoritative. 

TEACHING ON THE NATURE OF GOD 

The first article of the Confession of 
Faith, drawn up by Hodur and incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the 
Church, declares :* 


I believe in God Almighty, the 
Cause of all existence; a Being whose 
Spirit permeates the whole universe, 
and is the source of its life and evolu- 
tion, material (physical) as well as 
spiritual and moral. 

In relation to man, God manifests 
Himself in His creative power, His 
inexpressible wisdom, His provident 
influence on the formation of the des- 
tiny of the individual man, of nations, 
of states, and of humanity as a whole. 

In a more particular way, God as 
Spirit of Life, Holiness and Goodness 
influences chosen spirits of the 
peoples; who at given epochs in 
human evolution are the creative 
agents in the building of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. This immediate 
influence of God is not confined to 
any one nation or epoch; but is found 
in all nations and at all times, for the 
purpose of bringing life, evolution, 
and the attainment of the highest de- 
gree of culture to individual nations 
and states, and to humanity as a 
whole. It is an influence from the ac- 
tion of Divine powers upon human- 
ity; and is the effective use of these 
powers by individuals, states, and 
humanity as a whole. 

Several details in this article should 
be noted and briefly explained, as in- 
dicating the tendentious character of 
the Creed: 
the source of life and evolution in the 


The description of God as 
universe is an unwarranted commit- 
ment to an evolutionary hypothesis, 


which is thus made a part of divine rev- 


* Andrews, op. cit., p. 109. 
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elation. Also, the reference to God's 
manifestation of Himself in nations and 
states is an arbitrary nationalistic in- 
terpretation of the workings of divine 
providence. 

More important, however, in the light 
of Bishop Hodur’s other writings, is the 
veiled reference to “chosen spirits” who 
at different times are the creative 
agents of the Kingdom of God. The 
Confession explains that this immediate 
influence by “religious geniuses” is not 
confined in time or place, which is hard 
to reconcile with the selective revela- 
tion of Judwo-Christianity. More spe- 
cifically, in the Introduction to the Con- 
stitution of the P.N.C.C., Hodur ex- 
pressly defends a theory of “national 
According to him, all the 
Christ, Buddha, 
Mohammed, Wryelif, Hus, 
worked primarily 


religions.” 
great religious leaders 
Moses, 
Luther and Calvin 
for their own people or nation. Only 
secondarily, if at all, did they influence 
other national groups. Hodur has been 
charged with injecting a false messia- 
nism into religious thought. Certainly 
his equating Moses and Christ with 
Buddha and Mohammed justifies call- 
ing him “the freethinking Hodur,” and 
his peculiar form of Christianity “anti- 


Catholie rationalism.’ 


HODUR’S CONCEPT OF THE CHURCH 


The concept of the Church differs in 
one important point from Catholic 
teaching. According to the Confession, 
the Church is basically an invisible in- 
stitution, whose members “are united 
with the Divine Founder in faith and 
life proceeding from this faith.” ‘There 
is no question, therefore, of a man hav- 
ing a title to any special graces from 
God for professing any particular form 
of religion. So-called “privileges” 
which issue from differences of faith are 


® Algermissen, Konrad, Christian Denomina- 
tions, St. Louis, 1945, p. 362. 
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not blessings but “a great evil,” and, 
consequently, may no more be claimed 
hy men than are they conferred by 
God. To make this position unmistak- 
able, Hodur stated in the preamble to 
the Constitution that, “Those Churches 
which assert that a man may be saved 
only within their own circle . . . lie 
and deceive the people; since Chirist 
taught otherwise.’’!° 


TEACHING ON THE SACRAMENTS 


The sacraments are correctly defined 
as “outward signs of God’s invisible 
grace, instituted by Christ for our sal- 
vation.” But the numbei and meaning 
of the sacraments has been changed. 
Instead of Baptism, the first sacrament 
is said to be: Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. While retaining the Sacrament of 
Japtism and prescribing its reception 
by infants, the doctrine of original sin 
is not admitted. Writes the author of 
the modern P.N.C.C. Catechism:" 


We do not teach original sin as in 
the Roman Catholic Chureh—that it 
comes down to us from the origin of 
the human race, and that we inherit 
it through our deseent from Adam. 
We do not teach that man is born 
with a depraved nature. 

We do teach that man is born with 
an inclination to do evil; but that is 
not original sin in the Roman Catho- 
lie sense. 

Consistent with this denial, the rite of 
Baptism has been changed. Where the 
Roman ritual says: “Depart from him, 
thou unclean spirit, and give place to 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter,” the 
schismatie version reads: ‘Receive the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, promised by 
Jesus Christ.’ 


” Zielinski, T. F., 
cwl.. p. 51. 

“Introduction to Constitution of the 
PNOC. IV, Scranton, 1935 

* Prayerbook of the P.N.C.C. (Seranton, 
1939), quoted by Andrews, op. cit., p. 47. 


quoted by Andrews, op 


The second sacrament is “The Word 
of God, read, expounded or listened to.” 
This is Hodur’s own invention, though 
the idea was clearly borrowed from 
Protestant sources. More than merely 
sacramental, the Word of God is called 
“a great Sacrament of the Christian 
National Church.” Accordingly, those 
who reverently teach and explain the 
word of God are “fulfilling the highest 
duty attainable by man,” because they 
are proclaiming the very will of God. 
This is the active administration of the 
Sacrament; on the passive side, they 
who worthily listen to the Word become 
united with Christ and in Him are born 
again} 

The Sacrament of Penance has also 
been radically changed. Nominally it 
is defined as a sacrament “in which all 
our sins are forgiven through sorrow, 
confession and a firm resolve to amend 
But the oral 
and private confession of one’s sins to 


our lives for the future.” 


a priest is declared not to be essential. 
Mither public or private confession is 
acceptable. Children up to the age of 
twenty are expected to confess privately 
to a priest. Adults may also satisfy 
their obligation by a publie declara- 
tion of sinfulness and by receiving the 
absolution which precedes every Mass, 
for the benefit of communicants at the 
Mass. Anyone accustomed from early 
training to make a private and detailed 
confession of his sins, may do so, and 
priests are available for that purpose. 

According to the Polish National 
Catholie Chureh, the Eucharist is said 


sy making the “Word of God” an eighth 
sacrament, Hodur elevated the factor of na- 
tionalism to the sphere of revelation. For a 
person to receive this “sacrament” he must 
understand in his native language the meaning 
of the “divine message” spoken to him by the 
preacher. In historical context, this meant 
that unless the immigrant heard the word of 
God preached in his mother tongue, he would 
he deprived of a sacrament instituted by 
Christ and necessary for salvation. 
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to contain “the mystical Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ under the forms 
of bread and wine, in which He gives 
Himself to us as food for our souls.’’!4 
In the formula of consecration at Mass, 
the words of the Roman Missal are re- 
However, 
elsewhere in the rite of the Mass the 


tained without mutilation. 


emphasis is upon the function of the 
Kucharist as spiritual food rather than 
as sacrifice. Certain phrases in the 
foman Missal which stress the saerifi- 
cial aspect have been removed or al- 
tered. The more generic term “obla- 
tion” has been substituted for “saeri- 
fice” at least twice in the words of the 
Mass. 

The priesthood is conferred as in the 
Catholie Church, through four minor 
and three major orders. Likewise, 
matrimony is regarded as a sacrament. 
Divorce with remarriage is forbidden, 
but the Prime Bishop may annul a mar- 
riage, in which case a new union Is 
permissible. Extreme Unction is de- 
‘a sacrament in which, through 


‘ 


fined as 
the anointing and prayers of a priest, a 
sick person receives God’s grace in his 
soul, and sometimes health in body.’”!” 
It is given only in danger of death, from 
illness or accident; yet doctrinally it is 
not regarded as a preparation of the 
soul for death."® 


DE NOVISSIMIS 


The doctrine on the Last Things has 
also been substantially changed. It is 
admitted that a person’s conduct upon 
earth somehow determines his lot after 
death. Nevertheless, all men will even- 
tually attain to the goal of heavenly 
union with God. Only the degree of 


“4 Zielinski, T. F.. A Short Catechism of the 
P.N.C.C. Gn English), Scranton, 1936. Lesson 
XIII, qq. 68-74. 

™Tbid., Lesson XIV. 


% Andrews, op. cit., p. 49. 
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union is dependent on fidelity to the 


will of God before death. 

Corresponding to this revived Ori- 
genism, the Polish National Church re- 
pudiates the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment in hell. Hodur was so emphatic 
on this point that he directed a large 
section of his book, Eleven Great Prin- 
ciples, to its exposition.47 Faced with 
the Seriptural term aidnios, he ex- 
plained that it does not mean “eternal” 
but only “lasting through an aeon,” or 
“the period of an age.” He says it 
would show a lack of confidence in the 
justice and mercy of God to hold the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. The 
final triumph of God’s providence, 
therefore, will consist in the overcoming 
of all sin by His “righteousness.” Be- 
fore that can prevail, however, sinful 
man must undergo an “intrinsic meta- 
morphosis,” through penance on earth 
and purgation after death; whereupon 
he will attain to bliss everlasting. 


RELATION WITH EPISCOPALIANS 


The most significant event in the 
ecclesiastical structure of the Polish 
National Catholic Church took place in 
1946, when it became affiliated with the 
Church of England. On October 18 of 
that year, the delegates at the General 
Synod, representing 136 parishes, ac- 
cepted the principle of intereommunion 
between their Chureh and the Anglican 
Communion—which, of course, ineluded 
the Episcopal Church of America. The 
basis of union was the so-called Bonn 
agreement of 1931. It is worth quoting, 


7 First published by the National Union 
Press, Scranton, 1923, this work was given wide 
circulation as an official statement of the prin- 
ciples of the P.N.C.C. and the reasons for its 
distinctive beliefs. Besides the Kleven Great 
Principles, Hodur is author of Our Religion, 
1900; Articles of Faith, 1904; Arise, 1920; 
Christ and His Church, 1922; Apokalipca, Ath 
Century, 1930; Thirty-Three, 1933; and 
Threshold at Forty, 1940. 
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with minor omissions, the letter which 

Bishop Hodur addressed a few days 

later (October 22) to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury and the Presiding Bishop of 

the Episcopal Church in America:'® 
Your Grace: 

It gives me great pleasure and deep 
spiritual satisfaction to be able to 
communicate to Your Grace, that on 
October 18, 1946, during the last ses- 
sion of the Polish National Catholic 
Church Synod, which was represented 
by 136 Parishes of the United States, 
that the Synod Body accepted 
unanimously and with great enthu- 
siasm the principle of Intereommun- 
ion between the P.N.C. Church of 
America and Poland with the Angli- 
can and Episcopal Churches, based 
on the foundation of Intereommunion 
between the Anglican, Episcopal and 
Old Catholic Churches in 1931 at 
Bonn, Germany. The foundation of 
this Intereommunion is based on the 
three cardinal points .. . as follows: 

1. Each Communion = recog- 
nizes the catholicity and inde- 
pendence of the other, and main- 
tains its own. 

2. Each Communion agrees to 
admit members of the other 
Communion to participation in 
the Sacraments. 

3. Intercommunion does not 
require from cither Communion 
the aeceptance of all doctrinal 
opinion, sacramental devotion, or 
liturgical practice characteristic 
of the other, but implies that 
each believes the other to hold all 
the essentials of the Christian 
Faith. 

Informing Your Grace of this very 
important fact, I express great joy 
and inner satisfaction not only for 
myself, but also for all of my Bishops, 
Clergymen and Faithful . and | 
assure you of our willingness to co- 
operate in the endeavour to unite all 
Christendom in the above-mentioned 
principles With sincere and 
brotherly love. 

Bishop Francis Hodur, Prime 


“ Andrews, op. cit., p. 90. 


Bishop of the Polish National 
Catholie Church. 

The Anglican communions in Eng- 
land and America accepted the P.N. 
C.C. as an associate member. Each 
group then appointed a Joint Inter- 
communion Committee which should 
meet together from time to time to dis- 
cuss mutual problems and work toward 
an ever closer co-operation. After the 
first meeting of this committee in 1947, 
the delegates reported:!9 


The two Churches are dealing with 

a situation that has never before ex- 

isted. Their separation is not due 

to schism. They are in fact two Na- 
tional Churches which, maintaining 
the doctrine and fellowship that have 
come down to them from the Apostles, 
find themselves in the same territory 
through the accident of immigration 
combined with the barrier of lan- 
guage. 
This statement, which claims for the 
two Churches a continuity of Apostolic 
teaching, can scarcely be reconciled 
with the doctrinal basis on which they 
established intereommunion. 

Since 1946 when “this new relation- 
ship” was begun, there have been many 
“acts of fellowships” between the Polish 
National and Episcopal Churches. As 
of 1952, the Polish bishops have ac- 
tively participated in the consecration 
of at least three bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. An Episcopalian has been lec- 
turing on Church History at the Savon- 
arola Seminary. On many occasions 
members of the clergy have preached at 
the parish services of the other com- 
munion, and delegates have been sent 
to synods and conventions held by the 
respective religious bodies. Bishop 
Jasinski, of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh Dio- 


* Ibid., p. 91. At the Lambeth Conference 
in 1948 (Resolution 67-b), this “achievement 
of full intereommunion” was noted “with satis- 
faction and approval.” One of the bishops of 
the P.N.C.C. was present at the conference. 
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cese for the Polish Nationals, was 
trained in a seminary of the Episcopal 
Church. Lately a set of printed in- 
structions has been drawn up by the 
Joint Committte for the convenience of 
to how they 


during 


mixed congregations as 
themselves 
These instructions em- 


should conduct 


church services. 
body the following:*° 


members attending the 
Episcopal Church: That confession 
is a part of the service; that the 
Sacrament is administered under two 
kinds; that they shall receive Holy 
Communion on the tongue. 

To members of the Episcopal 
Church attending the P.N.C. Mass: 
That confession is a separate service 
with an assigned penance; that fast- 
ing before Communion is a strict rule; 
that Holy Communion is adminis- 
tered in but one kind. 


To P.N.C. 


GROWTH AND DECLINE 


The Polish National 
divided into four dioceses, one mission. 


Chureh is 


The Central Diocese, with Seran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, being the see city. 
It includes the territory of eastern 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. For administra- 
tive purposes, it is divided into two 
provinces. 

The Eastern Diocese, with Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, as the see city. 
It comprises all the parishes in New 
England. 

The Northern (Buffalo-Pittsburgh) 
Diocese, with the see city of Buffalo, 
New York. It includes the parishes 
in western Pennsylvania and western 
New York. 

The Western Diocese, with the see 
city of Chicago, Illinois, includes all 
the territory in Ohio and westward. 

The Mission to Poland, with Cra- 
cow as the see city. 

In December, 1953, the total mem- 
bership of the P.N.C.C. was listed as 
265,879, which represents a net increase 


” Ibid., p. 93. 
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of 15,000 over the previous year. The 
present number of parishes is 156, an 
increase of ten since 1952. With the 
death of Bishop Hodur (February 16, 
1953), the number of bishops was re- 
duced to four, three of whom are known 
to have been consecrated by Hodur. 
Two others, also consecrated by him, 
ure no longer exercising episcopal juris- 
diction. One is retired and now serv- 
ing as pastor of a local church, and the 
other was deposed by the man who con- 
secrated him, the main charge being 
that he acted “with undue independ- 


921 


ence. 

But the numerical growth of the 
Polish National Chureh 
companied by a doctrinal decline. It 


has been ac- 


began as a schismatic movement, not 
unlike the situation of the Chureh of 
Kingland at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The original divergencies from 
{oman Catholicism were not. strictly 
dogmatic: worship in the vernacular, 
climination of distinctively papal fea- 
tures in the liturgy, abandonment oi 
clerical celibacy, objection to monastic 
orders. In fifty years, the sehism lias 
become open heresy. Errors in doc- 
trine cover the gamut of Christian rev- 
elation, from the rejection of original 
sin to the denial of eternal punishment. 
It is instructive, therefore, and surpris- 
ing to hear the observation of one of 
“We have a double task 


While we strive to minister 


its clergy: 
to perform. 
to our people the pure Gospel of Christ, 
we are confronted with the continual 
opposition and detraction of the Roman 
Catholie Church, which we must nerve 
our people to endure.”*? The palpable 
fact is that by its opposition to the 
Viear of Christ, the Polish National 
Church has lost and is no longer giving 
its people “the pure Gospel of Christ.” 


* Ibid., p. 82. 


“ Andrews, op. cit., p. 94. 
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The Problem of the Essence 
of the Mass in Capsule Form 


By EDWARD F. DOWD, S.T.D. 


A, EMINENT HISTORIAN once de- 


clared that through extraordinary con- 
currence of certain 
moment of history often becomes the 
father of 


circumstances a 
centuries. From the stand- 
point of divine worship, this remark is 
supereminently true of the Unbloody 
Sacrifice of the Catholic Church. 
Drawing its genesis within the hallowed 
precincts of the Cenacle on the evening 
of the Last Supper, this divinely-con- 
ceived Rite, through which Our Blessed 
Lord chose to affix His signature to the 
charter of His newly-established reli- 
gion has constituted through the passing 
centuries the very heart of the Catholic 
Church, the keystone of that myste- 
rious arch which supports her glorious 
structure of doctrine, the cornerstone 


of her supernatural authority, the 


hearthstone of her dynamie life. 


TREASURIES LEFT BY 
POST-TRIDENTINE SCHOLARS 


Our problem pertains distinctively to 
Catholic 
To the world of the last four 


the post-Tridentine era of 
thought. 
centuries the intensively active scholar- 
ship of Catholic theologians has be- 
queathed a vast treasury of Kucharistic 
literature, remarkable in its quantity, 
variety, and vigor. During the earlier 
portion of this period, in the years im- 
mediately subsequent to the eventful 
days of Trent, the Church’s seholars 
were chiefly motivated to focus their 


attention and theological genius upon 


those aspects of the Kucharistie Sacri- 
fice against which the poignant attacks 
of Protestantism had been so recently 
directed. Their sole objective lay in 
the desire of demonstrating the reality 
and truth of the Eucharistic Rite, as 
the Unbloody Renewal of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary; the apposite means for- 
mulated in the economy of salvation for 
the application of Chirist’s inexhaustible 
treasury of grace and merit to the souls 
of individual humans. 

In later years, especially during the 
period subsequent to the adjournment 
of the Vatican Council, the interest of 
our theologians has come to be identi- 
fied with a rising tide of Kucharistic 
devotion which has recently swept over 
the Church. No 
with the specific exigencies of bitter 


longer encountered 


controversy, the seholars who have 


labored in the more modern arena of 
Kucharistie literature have freely ex- 
pended their efforts in a common en- 
deavor to establish the devotion of our 
people upon a more sound and_ solid 
theological basis, to foster through the 
Liturgical Movement the active particl- 
pation of the laity, as a group, in the 
oblation of the Mass, and, most espe- 
cially, to present the several Catholic 
doctrines of the Kucharistie Sacrifice 
and Sacrament in their entirety, in their 
correct proportion, in their proper re- 
lation to the grand and majestic syn- 
thesis of Catholic Faith peculiar to the 


colden age of Scholasticism. 
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PROBLEM OF THE ESSENCE 
OF THE MASS 


Despite this diversity of motive, so 
patent and easily discernible during the 
post-Tridentine’ era, a goodly portion 
of the treasury of Eucharistic thought 
has been devoted to the problem of the 
Essence of the Mass. To this problem 
the Church has never afforded a defin- 
itive solution. As a result, in this, as 
in all such matters of open speculation, 
the ingenuity of theological scholarship 
has spent itself in contriving the myriad 
forms of possible solution. Of the 
several theories evolved in answer to 
this intriguing problem, there is none 
which can be designated as flawless and 
ironclad. In these few pages, the author 
would purpose, first, to indicate the 
principles upon which the solution must 
be established; secondly, to outline the 
general trends of thought peculiar to 
this controversy; and finally, to des- 
ignate that particular theory which 
seems most probable, most reasonable, 
most consonant with defined Catholic 
dogma and traditional Catholie belief. 


A. THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH 
THE SOLUTION MUST BE ESTAB- 
LISHED: 


The Magisterium of the Church has 
placed the basie dogmas regarding the 
sacrificial nature of the Mass above 
and beyond the realm of theological 
controversy. These doctrines, authenti- 
cally declared truths de fide, are em- 
hodied in the following decrees and 
canons of the Council of Trent: 


1. The Mass is a real sacrifice, in 
the true and proper sense of the 
term.' This canon precludes all pos- 
sibility that the Eucharistic Rite be 
considered a simple sacrifice of praise 


1Trent, Sess. XXII, can. 1, DB., 948: S&S 


quis dizerit, in Missa non offerri Deo verum 
et proprium sacrificium, etc. . . . . AS. 
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or thanksgiving, or a nuda commemo- 

ratio of the Bloody Sacrifice enacted 

on Calvary.* 

2. The Mass is a sacrifice which 
is representative of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross.* 

3. The Victim offered in the Mass 
is Christ Himself, rendered present 
beneath the sacramental species of 
bread and wine.* 

4. The Principal Priest who sacri- 
fices in the Mass is also Christ Him- 
self.® 

5. The Eucharistie Victim is im- 
molated at least in a_ mystical 
manner.® 

6. The immolation, proper to the 
Kucharistic Sacrifice, is unbloody in 
character.? 

These decrees and canons make no 
pretense of answering all the questions 
which have attracted the attention of 
interested scholars in the past and pres- 
ent. Their content rather serves as 
the changeless and imperishable founda- 
tion upon which all Catholic doctrinal 
and devotional thought in this matter 


* Trent, Sess. XXII, can. 3, DB., 950: & 
quis dizerit, Missae sacrifictum tantum ess¢ 
laudis et gratiarum actionis, aut nudam com- 
memorationem sacrificu in Cruce peracti, etc., 


ore 2 
*Trent, Sess. XXII, cl, DB., 938: Js 
igitur Deus et Dominus noster . . . . wi 


dilectae sponsae suae Ecclesiae visibile sicut 
hominum natura exigit, relinqueret sacrificrum 
quo cruentum illud semel in cruce peragendum 
repraesentaretur, ejusque memoria in finem 
usque saeculi permaneret, etc. 

‘Trent, Sess. XXII, c2, DB., 940: FI 
quoniam in aivino hoc Sacrificio, quod m 
Missa peragitur, idem ille Christus continetu 
et ineruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis 
semel se ipsum cruente obtulit, etc. 

*Trent, Sess. XXII, e2, DB., 940: Una 
enim eademque est hostia, idem nunc offerens 
sacerdotum ministerio, qui setpsum tunc m 
cruce obtulit, sola offerendi ratione diversa 

®* Trent, Sess. XXII, ¢.1, DB., 938: Novum 
instituit. Pascha se tpsum ab Ecclesia per 
sacerdotes sub signis visibilibus immolandum 
in memoriam transitus sui ex hoc mundo a 
Patrem, ete. ; 

7™Trent, Sess. XXII, ¢2. DB., 940: Ft 
quoniam in hoc divino Sacrificio, quod ™ 
Missa peragitur, idem ille Christus continetw 
et incruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis semel 
se ipsum cruente obtulit. 
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must be builded; to which all such 
Catholic thought must necessarily con- 
Beyond the scope of these basic 
doctrines, therefore, the door of theo- 


logical speculation still remains open. 


form. 


The language of Councils never over- 
steps the fundamental lines of Catholic 
The theologians of 
Trent, confining themselves to strictly 
defined truths, were of necessity most 
circumspect in the formulation of their 
decrees and canons, lest terms and ex- 
favorable 


Dogma. great 


pressions, to a_ particular 
school of theology, be incorporated, lest 
Catholic Faith and 


espoused to the fortunes of a simply 


devotion be 
theological opinion. These erystallized 
formulae, embodying certain and indis- 
putable truths, constitute the Catholic 
rule of Faith in this regard, and hence 
the degree, with which it is possible to 
reconcile each theological system with 
the defined Conciliar doctrines, shall be 
in each case the criterion and measure 
of scientific probability and value. 


Besides the fundamental doctrines so 
clearly presented by Trent, there re- 
inains a second basie principle to which 
scholars have often failed to give proper 
It is not difficult for us 
that in 
scrutinizing the essentially sacrificial 


consideration. 
as Catholics to understand 
character of the Eucharistie Sacrifice, 
we find ourselves in the presence of a 
mystery, the obscurity and profundity 
of which the mind of man is powerless 
to penetrate. Our problem, therefore, 
is concerned with a singular and unique 
Sacrifice, so aptly designated by the 
words in the second consecration as the 
Mysterium Fidei: a Sacrifice which be- 
longs to the order of supernatural reali- 
Hes; a Suerifiee which is effeeted only 
through a amiracle of divine omnip- 


otence, It 1s indeed a fuct beyond 


human apprehension that the Eucharis- 
fe Victim, forever glorious and im- 


mortal, is immolated time and time 
again without suffering, without blood- 
shed, without physical death, while in 
every other major sacrifice recorded in 
human annals, the proper victimation 
always entails a death through bloody 
immolation. Furthermore, the very 
possibility of such a singular mode of 
immolation arises from the equally ex- 
traordinary and wonderful fact that the 
Divine Victim is here offered, not in 
His own species, but rather in specie 
ahena, i.e., beneath the Eucharistic 
species of bread and wine. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, therefore, in 
addition to the common characteristics 
of all other sacrifices, 
congeries of notes which are proper to 
Itself, all of which renders compari- 
sons with other sacrifices extremely 
difficult, not to say impossible. 


possesses a 


B. THE GENERAL TRENDS OF 
THOUGHT PECULIAR TO THIS CON- 
TROVERSY 


Since it is defined as de fide that the 
celebration of the Kucharistie Sacrifice 
is truly and properly a sacrificial action, 
it follows as a necessary corollary that 
in this, the Unbloody Sacrifice of the 
New Law, are found all the elements 
constitutive of the essence of sacrifice 
considered in genere. When, however, 
theologians attempt to determine the 
quiddity of this 
action, they find themselves beyond the 


specific sacrificial 


For practical 
to two the 


scope of defined doctrine. 


purposes, we may reduce 
salient questions which in the post- 
Tridentine have such 


spirited controversy among Catholic 


era occasioned 
scholars who have scrutinized with the 
utmost care and diligence the mystical 
words and actions used by Our Blessed 
Lord on the eve of His Passion and 
Death. 


The first of these questions is con- 
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cerned with specific liturgical action 
or ceremony in Which the essence of the 
Mass is contained. During the early 
days of this period, certain prominent 
scholars formulated theories which, for 
the sake of convenience, we might term 
“extra-consecrational,” 1.e., explaining 
the essence of the Mass as embodied 
in toto, or at least in parte, within some 
or other action outside of the twofold 
consecration, Certain of these theo- 
logians would consider the act of con- 
secration as non-essential for the Sacri- 
fice; others would regard the consecra- 
tion as a preliminary, or at best, a co- 
essential element. In recent years, 
however, the number of scholars who 
subseribe to such opinions is indeed 
very small.* 

That the consecration embodies the 
total essence of the Eucharistic Saeri- 
fice, to the exclusion of every other 
liturgical action prescribed in its cele- 
unanimous 


bration, is a_ practically 


teaching of present-day theologians. 


In faet, this doctrine now enjoys such 
theologieal certainty that the ordinary 
proofs adduced in its demonstration 
have come to be regarded as part and 
parcel of all modern manuals of Catholic 


Dogma.” 


The seeond and more involved ques- 
tion is concerned with the formal aspect 
under which the twofold act of econ- 


seeration Is considered the essentially 


‘For a erities! study of such theortes, ef., 
Vacant, Jenn M.A. /istotre de la Concep- 
tion du Sacrifice de la Messe dans PEeglise 
Latine, V.yon, Delhomme et Briguet, 1894 
1-59; Dowd, Edward F., A Conspectus of 
Modern Catholic Thought on the Essence of 
the Kucharistic Sacrifice, Washington, CES & 
Catholie University of America, 1937, 3-31. 

"La Taille, Maurice de, Mysterium Fide 
de Auqustissimo Corporis et Sanquinis Christi 
Sacrificto el Saeramento: Elucidationes L, 
in’ tres libro 
Beauchesne, 1921, 35 
de mim consecralione absolvi, non tam hic 


Sacrifichum ipsa 


essumitur probandum, quam supponlia ez 
antecedentibus omnino cerlum., 
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sacrificial 


distinctae, Paris, apud Gi. 


action of the Eucharistie 
Rite. In this 


hequeathed to the modern student by 


matter, the heritage 


four centuries of theological research 
includes a countless variety of distine- 
tions and refinements of explanation 
regarding the nature of the sacrificiai 
act embodied in the consecration, the 
precise significance of the Crucifixion 
and the Last Supper, and the relation- 
ship of both these historie events with 
the Unending Sacrifice daily repeated 
upon the altars of the Catholie Church. 


CONSECRATIONAL THEORIES 

IN SCOPE 

hese several consecrational theories 
may be reduced to three divisions or 
Classes: 

1. Theories which demand for the 
sacrificial action proper to the Euchia- 
ristic Rite a certain species of immola- 
tion or destruction. 

2. Theories which, after relegating 
the element of immolation to the level 
of the mystical or representative, or 
even rejecting this element in its en- 
tirety, consider the act of oblation first 
in the order of importance. 

3. Theories which maintain that for 
a sacrifice in which the vietim is offered 
im specie aliena, sufficient explanation 
of the intrinsic afforded 


through a simply sacramental immola- 


essence is 


tion. 

It is well to reeall that not one among 
these countless theories has been sealed 
with the signet of the Church’s official 
authentication: there is not one whiel 
nay be regarded as immune from the 
well-grounded attacks of adversaries 
who would brand it with the stigma ol 
insufficieney, and perhaps, — falsity: 
there is not one which may be col- 
sidered to have absolute claim upon 
our acceptance. We are at perfect 
liberty, therefore, to accept or to reject 


any and all of them. 
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After an exhaustive study of the 
myriad theories evolved and defended 
by the host of scholars who have mar- 
shalled the 
acumen and energy in order to bring 
solution to this phase of the problem, 
one cannot fail to observe the practi- 


resources of theologica! 


cally unanimous appeal to a deductive 
Such a form 
of logical procedure would of necessity 


system of methodology. 


demand that the initial step toward 
solution must consist in a determination 
of the essential characteristics of sacri- 
fice, considered in genere. 

With regard to the sources to be 
examined in the task of determining 
the essential elements of sacrifice in 
genere, theological writers present to 
the modern student a bewildering maze 
of contrary opinions, a veritable con- 
fusion of tongues. We use the phrase 
“in the task,” because our scholars are 
here engaged not merely in a philo- 
sophical or historical problem of re- 
search, but rather in the investigation of 
the essential notes of sacrifice in genere, 
ordered, of course, toward a determina- 
tion of the specific sense in which the 
consecration of the Mass can be truth- 
fully designated a sacrificial act. This 
predetermined aim of their researches 
has without doubt influenced the pro- 
cedure to which these authors have 
subseribed. 


A. LESS PROBABLE SOURCES OF 
ARGUMENTATION 


In their efforts to determine this pre- 
cise notion of sacrifice in genere, certain 
theologians would appeal to the wealth 
of evidence placed at their disposal by 
Holy Scripture and Sacred Tradition re- 
garding the manifold sacrifices of the 
Old Law, the Sacrifice of Calvary, and 
the Sacrifice of the Miss. 
prefer to confine their inquiry to the 
data of revelation concerning the centra! 
Sacrifice of history, that consummated 


Others would 


on the Cross. A third group chooses to 
concentrate their endeavors upon the 
findings of ethnologists and historians 
who have contributed to the world of 
science such a fund of information re- 
garding the primitive cultural practices 
of paganism. Others, still, arguing 
from the nature and religious instinets 
of man to the mode whereby he should 
most aptly express his recognition of 
God’s supreme dominion over all things, 
are content to establish this notion in 
an aprioristic manner. 

It would seem that this notion of sac- 
rifice in genere might be determined 
through a perfect synthesis to which 
we might adduce all the essential ele- 
ments gleaned from a study of the an- 
cient Jewish rites, the primitive pagan 
sacrifices, the Sacrifice of the Cross, the 
Unbloody Sacrifice of the New Dispen- 
sation, and the exigencies and instincts 
of human nature. In the light of human 
experience, however, the concrete for- 
mulation of such a synthetic notion is 
an extremely difficult task. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it were possible to establish a 
definition of sacrifice in genere, in which 
every last form of sacrifice would be 
perfectly verified, and to which all the 
theologians of the Church would gladly 
agree to subseribe. leven in such a con- 
tingency, it is far from evident that the 
notion of sacrifice in genere, aprioristi- 
cally established and universally ac- 
cepted, could be applied univocally to 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice and to every 
other form of sacrifice. The Mass, 
therefore, is truly sui generis, a Sacri- 
fice to which the notion of sacrifice in 
genere is applicable only by way of 
analogy. Kvery endeavor to lay bare 
the most delicate fibres in the structure 
of the generic notion of sacrifice, with 
the express purpose of demonstrating 
the exact verification of that notion in 
the Rite of Holy Mass, is equivalent to 
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the adoption of the logically perilous 
procedure of drawing a certain conclu- 
sion from an uncertain major premise. 
It, is precisely due to the fact that many 
scholars have striven to find in their 
various explanytions the justification of 
their respective definitions of sacrifice 
im genere that such a Babel of contra- 
dietory opinions has eventuated. We 
might add that the testimony of Holy 
Scripture and Patristie Tradition cannot 
be rightfully used by the various au- 
thors in corroboration of their several 
systems. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that neither the inspired writers 
of Holy Scripture nor the Fathers of 
the Church entertained any intention of 
formulating a theological opinion in this 
matter: hence, it must be admitted that 
the various interpretations added to 
Scriptural and Patristic texts are in 
each case tinted in such fashion as to 
harmonize with the prejudices of him 
who appeals to them for probative evi- 
dence. ‘To be sure, the Church has 
never concerned herself with the for- 
mulation of an authentic definition of 
sacrifice in genere, hence both the theo- 
ries and the corresponding definitions of 
sacrifice in genere, propounded by the 
many theologians who have subscribed 
to such a line of argument as that above 
considered, must be regarded, to say the 
least, as extremely fallible. It would 
seem the part of wisdom, therefore, to 
abandon this method of procedure, in 
quest of a more stable and certain major 


premise. 


B. THE MORE PROBABLE SOURCE 
OF ARGUMENTATION 


That the Mass is a true and properly 
so-called Sacrifice is clearly defined de 
fide doctrine.” This Unbloody Rite 


Trent, Sess. XXII, can. 1, DB., 948: 
Si quis dizxerit, in Missa non offerri Deo 
verum el propriunm sacrificium, ete., 


AS. 
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therefore must of necessity verify the 
definition of sacrifice in genere, what- 
ever this latter definition might be. 
The same may be said of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary.'' Such doctrines are clear 
und explicit. In order to arrive at cer- 
tain conclusions therefore it would seem 
most reasonable to proceed from the 
authentic and infallible Rule of Faith 
instead of basing our arguments upon 
the shifting sands of human opinion. 
As hitherto stated, the Tridentine 
tule of Faith in this matter affords no 
directly definitive solution of this prob- 
lem. It does, however, provide certain 
indications which suffice for the elimina- 
tion of opinions which cannot be right- 
fully maintained, and for the discern- 
ment of the elements which lead to a 
probable solution. Reproducing the 
basic principles of Catholic Faith and 
Tradition, the Council has clearly desig- 
nated the elements which have ever 
been regarded as essentially constitutive 
oi the Unbloody Sacrifice of the New 
Law. These elements, mentioned above 
in greater detail, may be reduced to 
three: first, the Real Presence of Christ, 
the Priest and Victim of both the 
Bloody and Unbloody Sacrifice: — sec- 
ondly, the oblation of Christ actually 
made to His Father, in the person of the 
human representative who ministers in 
the Name of Christ and His Church: 
thirdly, the immolation of the Divine 
Victim, actual, yet unbloody and com- 
memorative of the Bloody Immolation 
once enacted upon the Cross. It would 
seem, therefore, that those scholars who 
have derived from these changeless 
teachings of Trent their major premise 
of argument, have chosen the better 


part. 


XXII, ¢.1, DB., 938: Js 


/ 


"Trent, Sess. 
igitur Deus et Dominus noster . . . . wl 
dilectae sponsae suae Ecclesiae visibile sicut 
hominum natura exigit, relinqueret sacri 
ficium, quo cruentum illud semel wm cruce 
perage ndum ré prac sentaretur, ejusque mem 
ord m fine m usqie sae cult permane re lt. ele. 
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C. THE THEORY OF SACRAMENTAL 

IMMOLATION 

Such a method of procedure, based 
upon the infallible doctrines of the 
Council, leads inevitably to the espousal 
of that which is commonly known as 
the Theory of Sacramental Immolation; 
the theory presented in the simple words 
of the penny catechism; the theory, ad- 
vanced during the early days of this 
period by Zachary Pasqualigo (-+-1664) , 
and championed with truly kaleido- 
scopic variety of expression by such 
eminent modern scholars as Cardinal 
Billot, Gihr, Hugueny, Gillet, Masure, 
Pegues, Van Noort, besides a countless 
host of others.1* This theory, after an 
exhaustive study of the vast bibliog- 
raphy presented to the modern student, 
seems most consonant with the defined 
Dogmas of Trent, as foreshadowed in 
the words of St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine.'* 

The theory of Sacramental Immola- 
tion has in every age maintained such 
close contact with the Church’s Tradi- 
tional teaching in this matter, that the 
history of the whole post-Tridentine 
controversy might well be identified 
with the modern vicissitudes of the the- 
ory itself. In the formula Sacramen- 
tal Immolation, the adjective sacramen- 
tal and the substantive immolation 
react upon each other in mutual ex- 


For an outline and critical study of these 
and other authors who subscribe to the theory 
of Sacramental Immolation, cf. Dowd, op. 
cit., 215-249. 

*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, UI, 83, 
bE. ee Semel immolatus est wm _ se meltipso 
Christus, et tamen quotidie immolatur in 
sacramento : proprium est hue 
sacramento quod in ejus celebratione Christus 
immoletur. Cf. III, 79, 1, ¢., Cf. St. Augustine, 
Epist. ad Bonif., 98, 9, P.L., 33, 363: —Nonne 

emel immolatus est Christus in Se Ipso, et 
tame min sacrame nto non solum pe rT omnes 
Paschae solemnitates, sed omni die populis 
immolatur, nec utique mentitur, qui imter- 
rogatus eum responderit immolari? Si enim 
sacramenta quamdam = similitudinem rerum 
earum, quarum sacramenta sunt, non haber- 


ent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 


planation of the age-old teaching of the 
Church. The symbolism of the immo- 
lntion does not destroy its reality: the 
reality of the Sacrament does not con- 
stitute a new immolation, but rather 
introduces a new sign of the Bloody 
Iimmolation of Calvary. When, under 
pressure of the methods imposed upon 
theology by the Reformers, Catholic 
scholars began to treat the immolation 
and its sacramental character as two 
distinct considerations, conjoined in- 
deed, but separable, they turned aside 
from the open road of Tradition, and 
soon found themselves enmeshed in 
fruitless controversies. 
Certain scholars of the Flemish and 
Spanish schools laid excessive stress 


endless and 


upon the sacramental element, and in 
their efforts to appease the Reformers, 
strove to content themselves with a 
simply figurative or representative Sac- 
rifice. Others, chiefly of the Italian 
School, in order to gain a more decisive 
victory over the heresiarchs, underlined 
the note of immolation, which led them 
to seek for a real destruction of the 
Kucharistic Victim, new and distinet 
from the Bloody Immolation of Cal- 
vary. Some time later there arose the 
School of Oblationists, who protested 
with righteous vehemence against the 
extreme conclusions to which their 
Catholic brothers, who had by that time 
practically disjoined the concepts of the 
Traditional formula, were intent upon 
carrying their inconsistent argumenta- 
tion. These Oblationists, the great ma- 
jority of whom were allied with the 
Krench School of mystical writers, after 
emphasizing to excess the importance of 
Christ’s internal and spiritual act of 
self-oblation, ran far afield in their fan- 
tastic notions of the invisible Heavenly 
Sacrifice. In their quest for the Tradi- 
tional theory of Sacramental Immola- 
tion, they had lost their way, and made 
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matters still more complicated. Surely, 
there must be some outlet in this laby- 
rinth of theological speculation; surely, 
there must be some avenue which leads 
ence more to the high road of Tradition. 
Only in the theory of Sacramental Im- 
molation can we hope to trace the un- 
broken line of Catholic doctrine, from 
which all the theories derive their meas- 
ure of theological truth and security. 
This theory, which lies closest to the 
Traditional teaching, is by no means 
perfect, yet it must needs be considered 
the explanation which is highest in 
theological potential, and strongest in 
theological resistance. 
modum sacramenti, His Body and Blood 
Victim is sacrificially immolated, per 
modum sacramenti, His Body and Blood 
separated in a mystical death through 
the twofold consecration, under the 
visible signs proper to this Unbloody 
Rite. The essentially sacrificial action 
of the Mass, therefore, would consist in 
the immolation or death of the Divine 
Victim, not in specie propria as on Cal- 
vary, but rather in specie aliena, His 
Sacred Body and Blood, really and 
truly present upon the altar, yet sepa- 
rated under the appearances of food 
and drink which, as a sacramental 
cloak, warrants the ceaseless repetition 
of this Bloodless Sacrifice in time and 
space. According to this theory, then, 
the Mass is a Sacrifice-Sacrament, dis- 
tinet as a Sacrament from the Sacrifice 
of Calvary which it renews, yet identi- 
cal as a Sacrifice with the Bloody Sacri- 
fice of which it is the Sacrament. 

SUMMARY OF TEACHING 

OF LEO XIll 

Almost 
passed since this Traditional teaching 
was placed before the Catholic world in 
the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. The 
Pontiff’s doctrine can be summarized in 
the following propositions: 


threescore of years have 
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A. In the Mass, Christ, the Divine 
Victim is immolated. The word immo- 
latur seems to imply that Our Blessed 
Lord is here and now actually placed in 
the formal status of a Victim." 

B. The Kucharistic Sacrifice is a con- 
tinuation of the Sacrifice once enacted 


upon the Cross.!” 


(’. The Eucharistic Sacrifice is not a 
simple representation or commemora- 
tion of the Sacrifice enacted on Cal- 
vary: it is rather the real and true, al- 
beit unbloody and mystical, renewal of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, effected upon 
the altar under the sacramental species 
of bread and wine.'® 


These doctrines of the late Pontiff, 
the undying echo of the crystallized 
teachings of Trent, seem to stamp with 
the seal of approbation the theory which 
enriches the simply sacramental Sacri- 
fice with the notes of reality and truth. 
According to Pope Leo XIII, therefore, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not merely 
mystical and representative, but also 
sacramental, real and true. From these 
notes the essence of the twofold conse- 
cration is fully established in the light 
of the Sacramental Immolation theory. 


In conclusion, we must needs remark 


“Leo XIII, Epistola Encyclica de Sanctis- 
sema Euchristia, ‘Mirae Caritatis’, May 28, 
1902, ASS (XXXIV), 652: Nam divina est, 
quae immolatur hostia. 

“Leo XIII, Epistola Encyclica ad Archiep 
et Episc. Scot-ae, ‘Caritatis Studium’, July 25 
1898, ASS (XX XI), 12: Jamvero sacrificium 
in Cruce factum praesignificabant sacrificia 1 
Testamento Veteri usitata, multo antequam 
Christus nasceretur. Post Ejus ascensum wm 
coelum, idem illud  sacrificitum Sacrificio 
Eucharistico continuatur. 

“Leo XIII, Epistola Encyclica, ‘Caritati 
Studium’, ASS (XXXI), 12: Hujus autem 
ratio perpetuitatis inest in  Sacratissima 
Eucharistia, quae non similitudinem imanem 
memoriamve tantum rei affert, sed veritatem 
ipsam, quamquam specie dissimili. Cf. Epix 
tola Eneyclica, ‘Mirae Caritatis’, A 
(XXXIV), 653: mortis tpsius not 
inanis quaedam nudaque commemoratio, séé 
vera et mirabilis, quamquam incruenta ¢ 
mystica, renovatio est. 
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that our problem still remains without 
satisfactory solution. Provided, there- 
tore, that the Sacrificial character of 
the Mass be maintained, the question of 
its essence remains in the realm of legiti- 
Adhuc 


sub judice lis est. It is well to recall 


mate theological controversy. 


once more, however, that we have been 
concerned in this problem with a super- 
natural reality, hence as in all cases 
where the highest and most noble feats 
of human intelligence have spent them- 
selves in attempting the solution of a 


mystery which has come out from the 


Heart of God, our knowledge of the 
solution still remains so far beneath the 
reality that when we have said all, it is 
as if we had said nothing. Herein there- 
fore, we have attempted in brief outline 
to present one of the great secondary 
matters, to the study and consideration 
of which the Omniscient God, who for 
reasons better known to Himself, de- 
spite the absolute unanimity He has 
been pleased to provide in the princi- 
ples of Catholic Dogma, has chosen to 
deliver the world.'* 


7 Eeeles. HI, 11. 
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Certain and Sufficient Matter 
for Absolution 


by JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





I. EVERY SACRAMENT are found 
What theologians call matter and form, 
a terminology which has been in use 
since about the thirteenth century.) 
The terms came into use because of the 
fact that every sacrament is made up 
of things and words. The things are 
called the matter, and the words are 
called the form. The material things 
of which the sacraments are made up 
can only imperfectly and indetermi- 
nately signify anything. In the accom- 
panving words is found a more distinet 
und perfect signification, ordinating the 


matter to some determinate meaning.” 


Kor example, the water used for 
baptism can be employed to wash, to 
irrigate, to cool, to heat, and so on. 
It ean signify many things. Only when 
the words of the baptismal ceremony 
are also employed is this material ele- 
ment in baptism direeted to a particular 
and determinate signification. 


Here we must make a distinction that 
is important for the purposes of this 
article, namely, the distinetion between 


‘Summa Theologiae Moralis, by Benedict 
Henry Merkelbach, O.P. (Desclée, 1939), IIT, 
12 

Oullines of Moral Theology, by Francis J 
Connell, C.Ss.R. 
page 179. In the sacrament of Matrimony, 
hy way of exception, the contract can be made 
ind the saerament conferred by any external 
sign. Words are required only for liwfulness 
in this sacrament, not for validits 


Mi rkelbach, loc. cil 


jTO 


(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1953), 


the remote and the proximate matter 
of a sacrament. The remote matter is 
the thing itself, such as water; the 
proximate matter is the use or applica- 
tion of that thing, such as the pouring 
or sprinkling of the water in baptism, 
or its being used for immersion of the 
recipient of the sacrament. In _ the 
sacrament of Confirmation, for ex- 
ample, chrism is the remote matter, and 
its being applied to the forehead of the 
candidate by anointing ix the proximate 
matter. 


MATTER OF THE SACRAMENT 

OF PENANCE 

In the sacrament of Penance thi 
remote matter is all sins committed 
after baptism. These are the “matter 
to be removed.”* It is these sins with 
which we are concerned when we speak 
of certain and sufficient matter for ab- 
solution. There is dispute among theo- 
logians as to whether or not the acts 
of the penitent, namely, contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction for sin, are 
the proximate matter of the sacrament 
and an intrinsically constitutive part 
of the sacrament.5 We shall not dwell 
upon this disagreement or diseuss it. 

Primarily, we are dealing with thi 
case of the penitent who confesses his 
sins, and who is sorry for them. Witl 
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revard to him, we must know whether 
or not What he has confessed supplies 
sufficient (remote) matter for absolu- 
tion. Concerning this we should have 
certitude, because the validity of the 
sucrament will depend upon fulfillment 
of the conditions required by divine 
law, and we should have practical 
certitude, as confessors, that we are 
acting in accordance with the divine 
law when we administer the sacrament. 


NECESSARY MATTER 


Qur problem, then, will not be with 
necessary matter of the sacrament. 
This term is used of sins which the law 
of God requires to be told in confession. 
They are each and every mortal sin 
committed after baptism, not yet sub- 
mitted to “the power of the keys” and 
directly remitted by absolution, or at 
least not yet integrally confessed. 

If a person has missed Mass through 
lis own fault on a day of obligation, 
he has committed a certain mortal sin, 
and this sin is certainly sufficient mat- 
ter for absolution. Told in confession, 
it is directly remitted by the absolu- 
tion of the priest. If the penitent, in 
good faith, forgot to tell this sin when 
he went to confession, the sin is indi- 
rectly remitted by the absolution he 
receives. That is, the sanctifying grace 
infused by the sacrament removes any 
mortal sin in the soul, because sancti- 
lying grace and mortal sin cannot exist 
simultaneously in the same soul. How- 
ever, the forgotten sin must be told in 
the next confession during which the 
penitent remembers it. The forgotten 
sin is certain, sufficient, and necessary 
Inatter for absolution in this case, and 
there is an obligation to confess it, 
although it has already been forgiven 
indirectly. 

There is really no problem here. The 
obligations of the penitent are clear, 


and the confessor knows that he ean 
und should give absolution, provided 
that the penitent be in the proper dis- 
positions. The matter is not so easily 
settled when the penitent does not pre- 
sent to the priest sufficient matter for 
absolution, or when it is not certain 
that he has done so. 


SUFFICIENT MATTER 


What is meant by sufficient matter 
for the sacrament of Penance? This 
term designates those sins from which 
a penitent can be validly absolved. 
What falls under this heading? Every 
true, personal sin committed after bap- 
tism, Whether the sin be mortal or ve- 
nial. If matter of this kind is not pre- 
sented to the confessor, he is unable 
to grant absolution, and the penitent is 
If there is 
not sufficient matter, the confessor is 


not capable of receiving it. 


like a man trying to hammer a non- 
existent nail into a board. He will ac- 
complish nothing, because there is no 
nail to work with. So, if there not be 
sufficient matter confessed to him, the 
priest can accomplish nothing by |is 
absolution. 

We have seen that only sins com- 
mitted after baptism are proper matter 
for absolution. Among the effects of 
baptism is the remission of all sins 
previously committed, and of all pun- 
ishment for those sins, provided thiat 
the recipient of the sacrament is truly 
sorry.” These sins are taken away 
forever. They cannot be confessed or 
validly absolved, even as sins of the 
past life, because they are not matter 
for the sacrament of Penance. This 
sacrament was instituted by Christ for 
the forgiveness of sins committed after 
baptism, and it is effective for no others. 


® Summa Theologiae Moralis, by H. Noldin 
S.J., revised by A. Schmitt, S.J. (Rauch, 
Oeniponte, 1936), IIT, 56. 
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Here we realize the importance of 
correct Instruction in this matter for 
converts to the Church. Presumably 
they will be instructed to follow the 
more or less-common practice among 
the faithful, of coneluding confession 
with a general expression of sorrow for 
all sins of the past life. Such an accu- 
sation by a recent convert can present, 
objectively, some difficulty. If the con- 
vert Was never before baptized, none of 
the sins committed previous to his re- 
ception into the Church are sufficient 
matter for absolution. Therefore, when 
going to confession, if he did not con- 
fess any true sin committed since his 
baptism, but mentioned only certain 
imperfections, adding a general accusa- 
tion with regard to sins of his past life, 
there would not be valid matter for 
absolution. 

If the convert had been previously 
baptized in some non-Catholic sect, and 
had received conditional baptism upon 
his reeeption into the Church, there 
would be somewhat less reason for 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, 
Has he presented 


doubt or 
doubt would remain. 
sufficient matter for absolution? Im- 
perfections do not of themselves mean 
guilt of sin, and the eonfessed sins of 
the past life, at least probably, are not 
sufficient for absolution. 

Unless the confessor is given some 
notice of this situation, he may confer 
without being 
aware of the facet. He will naturally 
take it for granted that this penitent, 


absolution —invalidly 


like almost any other, is confessing cer- 
tain and sufficient matter by including 
in a general way all of the sins com- 
mitted since his baptism in infaney, 
or some years in the past. Therefore, 
the priest giving instructions should 
take care to explain this point to con- 
verts, so that they appreciate the situa- 


tion. Thus, any danger of invalidity to 


the sacrament ean be aveided by thi 
penitent’s mentioning, at least during 
his first few confessions, that he is a 
In this 
way, the confessor will be made aware 
of the fact that the sins of the past life 
are not, or may not be, sufficient mat- 


recent convert to the Church. 


ter. If there is doubt concerning the 
particular faults confessed as occurring 
since the convert’s baptism, or since his 
last confession, the priest can safeguard 
the sacrament by administering it con- 
ditionally. There is added benefit to 
be gained from the penitent’s mention- 
ing his recent conversion, in so far as 
the confessor will be better able to 
guide him and to offer helpful, encour- 
aging recommendations. 

We shall dwell briefly on the prob- 
lem presented by the sin committed 
during baptism, by reception of the 
sacrament when one is not sorry for 
mortal sins already committed. — Is 
the offender obliged to confess that sin 
or not? Authors make various distine- 
tions between the sin itself, committed 
previously, and lack of sorrow, whicli 
involves bad dispositions perduring up 
to the baptism and through it. In ae- 
tual practice there should be little dif- 
ficulty in such a case, so far as the 
confessor is concerned. If any peni- 
tent brings up the matter, his doing so 
will involve confessing the sin com- 
mitted at the time of baptism. The 
only point of doubt would be whether 
or not this sin, unworthy reception oi 
baptism, ean be absolved in the con- 
fessional. Because of the existing theo- 
logical dispute, the procedure to sale- 
guard both the penitent and the saera- 
ment of Penance would be to give abso- 
lution conditionally, so far as that sin 
is concerned. 

Should absolution in this case be 
viven also for the sins committed be- 


fore baptism? They were not forgive! 
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at the time of baptism, because of lack 
of sorrow. Nevertheless, as sins com- 
mitted before baptism, they are not 
~ufficient matter for valid absolution 
or proper matter for confession. Con- 
sequently, when absolution is given for 
other sins that were committed after 
haptism, these prior sins will be re- 
mitted, with the punishment for them, 
by virtue of the sacrament of Baptism 
and the infusion of sanetifying grace, 
rather than by virtue of the sacrament 
of Penance. 

ne further note concerning the first 
confession of converts. If a convert 
was never previously baptized, he is 
certainly incapable of being absolved 
from sin in a confession made immedi- 
ately after his Catholie baptism. There 
would be at that time only sins com- 
mitted before baptism, which are not 
Obvi- 
ously, confession for this convert is not 


sufficient matter for absolution. 


being recommended or approved. We 
speak only of what the status of the 
penitent would be in such a confession, 
if it took place. 

If the convert was certainly bap- 
tized, as in the case of a person bap- 
tized in the Catholie Chureh when he 
Was an infant, but raised outside the 
Church, absolution should be given un- 
conditionally, so far as matter for the 
sacrament of Penance is concerned. 
However, if an earlier baptism was not 
certainly valid, so that conditional bap- 
tism is given upon reception into the 
Church, the absolution in the subse- 
quent confession must be conditional. 
The priest cannot be sure whether the 
sins then confessed are sins before (the 
present) baptism, or sins after (the 
previous, non-Catholic) baptism. Be- 
cause of this doubt concerning the suf- 
ficiency of matter, the absolution must 
be conditional. 


Perhaps the most likely source of 


doubt concerning sufficiency of matter 
for absolution will be the confession of 
only imperfections. This term signifies 
either an indeliberate transgression of 
a precept, or an action or omission con- 
trary to one of the counsels.? In neither 
Con- 
sequently, there is not sufficient matter 


instance is there per se any sin. 


for absolution if a penitent confesses 
only imperfections, such as the omis- 
sion of grace before meals, failure to 
say the beads every day, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, a penitent is permitted to 
confess such imperfections, because his 
doing so will enable the confessor to 
know better his state of soul, and be- 
cause there can be venial sin involved 
in various imperfections. Furthermore, 
the penitent can have true sorrow for 
them, and he will thus be better disposed 
to profit by the grace of the sacrament 


of Penanece.* 


Because imperfections constitute in- 
sufficient matter for absolution, and 
will be doubtful matter at best, some- 
thing else must be told in order to re- 
ecive absolution without any condition. 
Hence, the practice of concluding con- 
fession with an accusation of sins from 
one’s past life. More will be said of 
such an accusation later in this artiele. 

CERTAIN MATTER 

By certain matter we mean every 
true sin that was certainly committed 
after baptism. In other words, it is 
certain that there is sufficient matter. 
Doubt about this can arise on two 
scores: a) Was the action a sin? b) 
Was the sin really committed? If there 
he confessed only sins about which 
there is doubt concerning either of these 


two points, the priest may not give 


“I 
ve 
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absolution unconditionally, because 
there is danger of invalidly conferring 
the sacrament. The confessor does not 
know whether or not there is sufficient 


matter in the’ confession. 


Consequently, the penitent must ac- 
cuse himself of something that was cer- 
tainly a sin, if he is to receive the sac- 
rament. May conditional absolution 
be given without such further accusa- 
tion? Ordinarily not. ‘That is, an ef- 
fort must be made to have the penitent 
confess something besides doubtful sins. 
If there be sufficient reason, and espe- 
cially if there be some urgency about 
the case, conditional absolution may 
be conferred. For example, if a peni- 
tent is deaf and does not hear the con- 
fessor’s request for further information, 
or for a further accusation of sin, he 
should be absolved conditionally, at 
least if there be any doubtful mortal 
sin. Otherwise, grave spiritual harm 
is to be feared, because the penitent 
may be left in the state of mortal sin. 


If a person accuses himself of temp- 
tations against purity or faith or some 
other virtue against which mortal sin 
is likely, the confessor must endeavor 
to learn whether or not grave sin was 
committed as a result of these tempta- 
tions. If the answer indicates that 
there was no sin, or that there is doubt 
as to whether any sin was committed, 
the penitent must accuse himself of 
some sin that is certain, before absolu- 
tion may be given. If the confession is 
limited to some such statement as “I 
accuse myself as God sees me,” there 
is still only doubtful matter presented 
for absolution, and something further 
is needed. Hence the advisability, and 
even the need, of confessing and asking 


De Poenitentia, by Felix 
(Marietti, Rome, 1944), 


* De Sacramentis: 
M. Cappello, S.J. 
n. 34. 
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pardon again for sins from the past lif: 

What is the status of the penitent 
who confesses only imperfections, and 
who concludes his confession by accus- 
ing himself of “these sins and all thie 
sins I cannot remember?” May the 
priest give him absolution? It does not 
seem that he could do so safely, with- 
out the confession of some further mat- 
ter. What are these sins which cannot 
be remembered? Indeed, are there 
really any such? 

Perhaps some would regard this man- 
ner of concluding a confession as de- 
sirable, on the grounds that it covers 
any sins which the penitent has for- 
gotten to confess, both now and in the 
past. Nevertheless, in the mind of the 
confessor doubt must remain as to the 
nature and the very existence of such 
sins. A general accusation of all the 
sins of one’s past life will include any 
forgotten sins, and is to be preferred to 
accusing oneself only of sins that may 
have been forgotten, because it leaves 
no doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
matter confessed. 

It need hardly be said that, if the 
‘ins not remembered” are mortal sins 
committed since the last good confes- 
sion, but which the penitent cannot 
think of at the time, there remains the 
obligation of making an integral con- 
when 


fession those sins are later 


remembered. 


SINS OF THE PAST LIFE 
AND GENERIC ACCUSATION 


It is a commendable practice to end 
one’s confession by expressing sorrow 
for all sins of the past life, and, still 
more, to single out some past sin for 
which there is certainly genuine sorrow 
Even when matter that is definitely sin- 
ful has already been confessed in pal- 
ticular, this general accusation at the 


end of confession is in order. [or one 
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thing, it may often give greater assur- 
ance of true sorrow for sin, and of 
better dispositions for receiving the 
erace of the sacrament. When only im- 
perfections or other doubtful matter 
have been confessed, the more general 
accusation also gives assurance that 
there is sufficient matter for absolution. 

What is to be said of the generic 
That is, 
if a penitent accuses himself only of 


accusation of sins, in itself? 


all the sins of his life, specifying no sin 
whatsoever, can he be validly and law- 
fully absolved? There is some differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to this 
question. It should be noted that we 
are not considering the penitent who 
lias committed mortal sin since his last 
confession. He confess that 
mortal sin, giving species and number. 
Our concern is with the person who has 
nothing more than free matter to con- 
May he be absolved, if he con- 


must 


fess. 
fesses only the sins of his past life? 
It ix necessary to keep in mind here 


that what satisfies for the essence of 


the sacrament of Penance will not al- 
Ways satisfy completely the precepts 
established by Christ. Thus, a dying 
sinner, Who can confess only that he is 
sorry for all of his mortal sins, has told 
what is necessary for valid reception of 
the sacrament. If that 
were in perfeet health, sueh a confes- 
“10n would be 


same sinner 
unworthy because of 
lailure to confess the number and spe- 
ees of sins, in accordance with divine 
precept. 
only “ 


In this latter case, confessing 
all of my mortal sins” provides 
sufficient matter for absolution, but 
nore than this is needed when the peni- 
tent is physically and morally able to 
he more specifie in his accusation of 
himself, 

We are not 
eeherle confession by a person in danger 
of death. 


considering, therefore, 


Rather, we wish to know, in 


case there is no such danger or other 
necessity, does this generic confession 
satisfy the essence of the sacrament, 
and does it fulfill the positive law of 
Christ? There seems to be no question, 
so far as the essential requirements of 
the sacrament are concerned. If a dy- 
ing person accuses himself simply of 
all his sins, he can be validly absolved. 
Why not, then, the person in good 
health the same 
tion? The validity of the absolution in 
the latter case is termed by Noldin 
more probable,’® but many others state 


who makes accusa- 


that it is valid, and reason as well as 
authority seems to be on their side." 
LAWFULNESS OF GENERIC 
CONFESSION 
When there is no necessity present 
or threatening, is a generic confession 


sufficient for lawfulness? 


That is, may 
a confessor lawfully absolve a penitent 
who accuses himself only of all the sins 
of his pat life? Cappello holds that 
this would be lawful, while Coronata 
terms it at least probably lawful, and 
lawful. 
Vermeerseh, Genicot- 


Bueceroni ¢alls it 
Others, 


Salsmans, 


probably 
such as 
and Aertnys-Damen, say 
that it is lawful, but they recommend 
against following it in practice. 

The 


named authors is that the penitent ac- 


recommendation of these last- 
cuse himself of something specifie from 
life, 
certainly committed and for which he is 


his past some sin which he has 


trulv sorry. Genicot-Salsmans, for ex- 


"Noldin-eSchinitt, op. c¢t., nn. 267. 
Theoloqia Moralis, by J. Aertnys and C 
\. Damen, C.S.iS.R. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), 
I]. 293: Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, by 
Januarius Bucceroni, SJ. (Typogr. Augustin- 


iana, Rome, 1900), IT, 673; De Sacramentis, 
by Matthaeus Conte a Coronata, O.M.C 
(Marietti, Rome, 1943), I, 421; Institutiones 


Id. Genicot and 
(Brussels, 1951), II, 
Arthur Vermeersch, 
3rd edit.), II 


The oloqiac Vorali ‘ by 
Joseph Salsmans, S.J 
222: Theol. Moralis, by 
SJ. (Gregorian Univ., Rome, 
515; 


15; Cappello, op. cit., n. 44. 
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umple, although teaching the validity 
and lawfulness of generic confession of 
free (not necessary) matter, state that 
a prudent confessor will generally try 
to discourage ,penitents from being sat- 
ixfied only with a general accusation of 
their past sins, or even solely with a 
confession of all sins against charity, 
or patience, or some other virtue. If 
anyone makes his confession habitually 
in this manner, they write, there is 
danger that the sacrament of Penance 
will eventually become for him some- 
thing received casually and even neg- 


ligently.!* 


If a penitent says only that he has 
no sins since his last confession, what 
should) be done?  Geniecot-Salsmans 
would have the confessor interrogate 
him about possible sins, such as im- 
patience, distractions during Mass, un- 
charitableness, and the like, especially 
if the penitent he poorly instructed, 
If there be no specifie results from such 
inquiry, they would then ask for a 
generic accusation of sin and = grant 
absolution, especially if the penitent 
had not been to confession for quite 


a while.™ 


What should the confessor do if a 
penitent declares that he has no sin- 
~ince his last confession, and adds thai 
he accuses himself of all the sins of his 
past life? If there be no mortal sins to 
confess, all of ones sins are free matter. 
The confessor cannot oblige a penitent 
to confess his venial sins, which are free 
matter. Neither divine law nor ecclesi- 
ustical law places such an obligation. 
In this ease, the confessor can ask the 
penitent some such question as, “You 
are sorry for all of your sins against 
(e.q., patience and charity) in vour past 


loc. cul. 
op. ert., n. 225 
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life, aren’t you?” The answer, if it be 
affirmative, is a sufficient accusation of 
~in, and is more specific than the generic 
confession made a few moments before. 

The confessor does well to take a few 
moments to speak of the value and 
importance of knowing one’s faults and 
xins, even lesser ones, in order that 
they may be more successfully cor- 
rected and overcome, and that there 
may be greater advancement in the 
spiritual life and in the love of God. 
Faithfulness to a nightly examination 
By in- 


xtruetion such as this, while not impos- 


of conscience can be urged. 


ing obligations by his own authority, 
the confessor may sueceed in directing 
his penitent to a more fruitful use of 
the sacrament of Penance. We might 
add here, however, that it is better for 
the confessor never to suggest sins of 
impurity as a sin from the past. life, 
lest the suggestion stir up anew diffieul- 
ties which had once been overcome. 
Morcover, if a penitent shows any lhesi- 
tation about naming a sin of the past 
life, the confessor does well to suggest 
some common, lesser sin of which the 
penitent can accuse himself. The con- 
fessor’s question may otherwise suggest 
that he is expected to name some seri- 
ous sin from the past life. 


CERTAIN OTHER CASES 


What should «a confessor do about 4 
penitent who speaks only a_ foreign 
language, when neither confessor nor 
penitent ean understand what the other 
is saving? If a priest who knows the 
language is available, the penitent is 
But what of th 
priest who finds someone like this in 


making 


supposed to go to him. 
the confessional, apparently 
hix confession, and evidently under- 
standing nothing of what the priest 
savs to him? It is no solution to stat 


that the penitent should be told to find 
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a confessor who knows his language, 
even if one is available, because the 
penitent will not understand what the 
priest is saying. 

The immediate problem is to deter- 
mine What should be done by the con- 
fessor Who has no alternative here and 
now, save the giving or the withhold- 
ing of absolution. The best procedure 
in these circumstances is the giving of 
conditional absolution, with the un- 
spoken condition st capax es (if you 
are capable). The confessor does not 
know the penitent’s dispositions. More- 
over, although the penitent is appar- 
ently making a confession, the priest 
docs not know just what was confessed, 
much less whether or not mortal sins 
were told. Perhaps only imperfections 
were mentioned, so that there is not 
sufficient matter. Yet, if absolution 
were denied, the penitent might be seit 
aWay in the state of mortal sin. He 
might leave with the mistaken belief 
that he had been absolved. Hence, 
conditional absolution is given to guard 
against these various evils, so far as the 
confessor is able to prevent them. 

There can also be doubt about suf- 
ficiency of matter in the confessions of 
children, who may yet be innocent of 
the sins to which human nature is sub- 
ject. If the youngsters are taught to 
end their confessions with a general 
accusation of all the sins of their past 
life, or even better, with a confession 
of all sins against some virtue such as 
charity or obedience, there should us- 
ually be no question about sufficient 
matter for absolution. For the very 
young, in particular cases, the confessor 
may have doubts. If so, he must de- 
cide whether or not absolution should 
he given conditionally, or given at all. 

The presumption would seem to favor 
the giving of conditional absolution, 
rather than withholding it, as a general 


rule, so that the denial of absolution 
would be the exception rather than the 
rule. It is not denied that a just cause 
is needed for conditional administra- 
tion of the sacrament. However, would 
not repeated or prolonged withholding 
of absolution from a young and inno- 
cent penitent, because of a doubt, give 
rise to a just cause for conditional ab- 
solution, in so far as the -youngster 
would otherwise be deprived certainly 
of the graces of the sacrament of Pen- 
anee, with their salutary and strength- 
ening effects? 


CONFESSIONS OF THE DEAF 


Most frequently this problem will be 
discussed from the aspeet of material 
integrity in confession, that is, the tell- 
ing in specific detail of all necessary 
matter. Such discussions by the theo- 
logians point out the danger to the seal 
of confession which would arise from 
questions loud enough to be heard out- 
side the confessional. If there is a 
choice between this danger, and the 
sacrifice of material integrity, integrity 
must yield to the seal of confession. 
Therefore, the confessor should not ask 
questions which might be overheard by 
those outside the confessional, and he 
should give a light penance even for 
grave sin, if others can hear the pen- 


anee being given." 


The same rule holds, if the difficulty 
ix confession only of doubtful matter 
by a deaf person. If his interrogations 
may be overheard, the confessor must 
he satisfied with giving conditional ab- 
solution. If the penitent has confessed 
a mortal sin, or doubtful mortal sin, 
absolution must be given to him condi- 
tionally, lest he remain in the state of 
sin. 


v 
J 
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CONDITIONAL ABSOLUTION 





In the preceding pages, conditional 
absolution has frequently been men- 


What 


in the cases discussed above? 


condition is to be used 
It is not 


tioned. 


necessary to be forming, either mentally 
or vocally, assorted conditions to meet 
these different situations. If a penitent 


has not confessed certainly sufficient 


matter, he is not certainly capable of 


being absolved. 
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Consequently, he 


should be absolved under the general 
condition si capax es, which will cover 
the different possibilities treated earlier. 

It is not necessary to express this 
condition verbally, because the rubrics 
do not place such a requirement in this 
Therefore, so long as the con- 
mind, he 


matter. 
fessor has the condition in 
gives absolution conditionally by means 
of the customary formula used for sac- 
ramental absolution. 


























Tips to Convert Makers 


I. Laity Can Win Converts 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D. 


\\ ITH MORE than two billion 


people outside the Chureh founded by 
Christ, it has become increasingly clear 
that the task of reaching them with the 
full deposit of divine truth transcends 
the physical capacity of the compara- 
tively small army of priests and reli- 
gious. Our only hope of reaching them 
lies in the enlistment of our laity in this 
holy apostolate. In the United States 
alone there are approximately a hun- 
dred million people who either have no 
church affiliation or rarely attend any 
service. 

Increasing efforts are being made in 
this country and in Canada to mobilize 
the laity of every parish to recruit 
prospects for instruction and even to 
assist in such instruction. Such efforts 
call for the establishment of an Inquiry 
Class or Forum in every parish. Indeed 
the use of two agencies—our laity, as 
recruiters, and the Inquiry Class— has 





Father John A. O’Brien is well known to 
the readers of this or almost any Catholic 
publication in America, and national secular 
magazines have from time to time featured 
his convert efforts. In addition to his weekly 
syndicated column, You Can Win Converts. 
his pamphlets and articles for magazine 8, 
Father O’Brien is author of the following 
hocks: The White Harvest, Winning Con- 
erts, Sharing the Faith, Bringing Souls to 
Christ, The Road to Damascus, Where J 
Found Christ, The Road to Emmaus, Paths 
lo Christ, Faith of Millions, What’s the Truth 
about Catholics?, Truths Men Live By. Find- 
mg Christ’s Church, The Catholic Faith, and 
his latest Where Dwellest Thou? 


been chiefly responsible for the marked 
increase in the number of converts in 
recent years. 

The first year for which the Catholic 
Directory compiled convert statistics on 
a national scale was 1926. In that year 
converts in the United States totalled 
35,751, while priests numbered 23 ,967— 
an average of 1.5 converts per priest 
per year. In 1954 the total of converts 
rose to a new high, 137,310, while priests 
numbered 46,970, an average of 2.9 per 
priest per year. 

A survey which we conducted to as- 
certain the parishes reporting the larg- 
est annual total of converts disclosed 
the significant facet that all such 
parishes are using the Inquiry Forum. 
The pastors of such parishes reported 
that when the policy of waiting for in- 
quirers to knock at the Reetory door 
was replaced by the poliey of going out 
and looking up prospects by both priests 
and laity, the annual total of converts 
was usually doubled or tripled. They 
pointed out, however, that the mere 
announcement of the Inquiry Forum is 
It must be “talked up” 
and “worked up” by sermons, letters of 


hot enough. 


invitation to all the non-Catholie 
spouses in mixed marriages, and per- 
sonal calls made by priests and laity at 
the homes of prospects. It is this “shoe 
leather apostolate” that nets the richest 
returns and is most urgently needed to- 
day. Let us see what Seripture, the 
Supreme Pontiffs and theology have to 
sav about the convert apostolate. 
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CHRIST’S COMMANDS 





The Seriptures show that the duty of 
spreading the faith rests upon all the 
followers of Christ, both clerical and 
lay. At the beginning of His public 
ministry, Jesus called His first Apostles 
to join Him in His world-wide mission. 
“As he was walking by the sea of Gali- 
lee,” relates Matthew, “he saw two 
brothers, Simon, who is called Peter, 
and his brother Andrew, casting a net 
into the sea (for they were fishermen). 
And he said to them, ‘Come, follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.’ ” ! 
At Jacob’s Well, Jesus met a Samari- 
tan woman to whom He revealed His 
Messianic character. The woman 
hurried to Sichar and returned with a 
throng of Samaritans. When Jesus saw 
them approaching, He turned to the 
disciples and said, “Do not you say, 
‘There are yet four months, and then 
comes the harvest?’ Well, I say to you, 
lift up your eyes and behold that the 
fields are already white for the harvest, 
and he who reaps receives a wage, and 
gathers fruit until life everlasting.” ? 
Indicating the world-wide character 
of the mission which He was assigning 
to His Apostles and disciples, Christ 
said: “Go into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
He who believes and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he who does not believe 
The seventy- 
two disciples were laymen, though a 


shall be condemned.’ 


few of them may have subsequently 
become priests. 

Christ makes it clear that He wants 
all men to be brought into His fold. 
“Other sheep I have,” He says, “that 
ure not of this fold. Them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one 


Matthew 4, 18-19. 


* John 4, 35-36. 
* Mark 16, 15-16. 
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shepherd.”* The Apostle James reflects 
the teaching of the divine Master con- 
cerning the reward promised to all His 
followers who bring back a fallenaway 
“He who causes a sinner,” says James, 
“to be brought back from his misguided 
way, Will save his soul from death, and 
will cover a multitude of sins.” 

Henee, the duty of bringing the sav- 
ing truths of divine revelation to all 
men, of winning converts and of re- 
claiming fallenaways, rests upon all the 
followers of Christ without exception. 
It is a divine command binding all 
Catholies 
laity. 


priests, religious and the 


PAPAL DIRECTIVES 


Stressing the duty of spreading the 
faith, Leo XIII ealled upon the laity to 
take upon themselves “the task of com- 
municating to others what they them- 
selves have received, becoming, as it 
were, echoes of their masters (the 
bishops and priests) in the faith.” 

This was the note sounded repeatedly 
by Pius XI. In Mens Nostra, the great 
encyclical of the retreat movement, hie 
declares: “From this perfection — of 
Christian life which is manifestly ob- 
tained from retreats, besides that in- 
ward peace of soul, there springs forth 
spontaneously another most choice fruit 
which redounds to the great advantage 
of social life, namely, that desire of 
gaining souls for Christ which is known 
as the apostolie spirit. For it is the 
effect of charity that the just soul in 
whom God dwells by grace, burns in a 
wondrous way to call others to share in 
the knowledge and love of that infinite 
good which he has attained and pos- 
In Rerum Ecclesiae the same 


” 
SCSSCS, 


pontiff says that “the Church has no 
other reason for existence than, by en- 


‘John 10, 16. 
* James 5, 19. 
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larging the kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world, to make all men partici- 
pate in His salutary redemption.” 

(ne of the favorite themes of this 
zealous pontiff was Catholic Action: 
the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy. “Catholic 
Action,” explains His Holiness, “has 
for its object both the Christian perfee- 
tion of its members and the Christian 
Apostolate toward those on the out- 
-ide.”” Hence it is sadly incomplete if 
it does not concern itself with winning 
souls for Christ. 

Many Catholies seem unaware of this 
duty and rarely lift a finger to bring the 
truths of Christ to those outside the 
fold. Pius XI strove repeatedly to stir 
the faithful with a zeal for winning 
souls. Writing to the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, His Holiness declares: 
“It will be useful to make Catholies 
understand fully, since many of the 
faithful are yet unaware of it, that the 
Apostolate is one of the duties inherent 
in the Christian life. It is the saera- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation 
which impose among other obligations 
that of the Apostolate, that is, the duty 
of spiritual help to our neighbors.” 

To the Christlike apostolate of shar- 
ing their faith with their churehless 
friends or neighbors, Pius XT summoned 
all the Iaitv. “We grieve,” he says, 
“that the elergy is quite insufficient to 
cope with the needs of our times : 
Henee it is necessary that all men be 
apostles; it is necessary that the Catho- 
lie laity do not stand idle, but be united 
with their bishops—that by self-dediea- 
tion, prayer, and action they cooperate 
lor the reflowering of faith and the 
Christian reformation of morals.” 

His Holiness pointed out how depend- 
ent the Apostles were upon the laity to 
help them fulfill the divine command to 
preach the Gospel to every creature and 
to bring to all nations the full deposit 


“What,” he says, 
lost in 


of divine truth. 
“would the Twelve have done 
the world’s immensity—if they had not 
called aloud to others—men, women, 
the aged and children, and said, ‘Let us 
carry forth the treasure of heaven; help 





us to distribute it’?” 

To participate actively in the 
Church’s efforts to spread the Kingdom 
of Christ is not then a matter of mere 
sentiment, whim or fancy, but a duty 
binding all Catholics in conscience. 
Emphasizing the duty of the laity in 
this matter Pius XI says, “To do noth- 
ing is a sin of omission and it may be 
extremely grave.” 

Pius XII likewise emphasizes the 
duty of the laity as members of the 
Mystieal Body to share with the reli- 
gious in the precious work of winning 
converts and thus incorporating them 
in the Mystical Body. ‘Not only those 
who have consecrated themselves to 
God in religious life,” declares the pon- 
tiff, “but members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ as well have the obligation of 
working hard and constantly for the 
upbuilding and increase of this Mystical 
Body of Christ.” 

His Holiness practiced what he 
preached. In a letter commemorating 
the fourth centenary of the Council of 
Trent, he issued a direct appeal to non- 
Catholies, especially “those who retain 
at least their faith in the principal di- 
vinely revealed truths” to return to 
their father’s Chureh 
founded directly by Jesus Christ. 


house—the 


His Holiness calls upon the laity to 
join with the clergy in the convert apos- 
tolate. “Let priests preach from pul- 
pits, in the streets and squares, where- 
ever there is a soul to be saved... and 
with the priests let the lay people, who 
have learned to enlighten minds and 
hearts with their words and love, also 
participate in this apostolate.” 
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The mind of the Church is mirrored 
in the Code of Canon Law, the official 
law of the Chureh, which decrees: “Or- 
dinaries of dioceses and pastors shall 
regard non-Catholies residing in their 
dioceses and parishes as commended to 
their care in the Lord.” Thus is mani- 
fested the Church’s solicitude for our 
separated brethren whom priest and lay 
people are in duty bound to assist in 
their groping for the fullness of divine 
truth. 


THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS 


We have cited the command of Christ, 
the teaching of the Apostles and the 
pronouncements of our pontiffs to show 
that the winning of converts is a duty 
incumbent upon all the followers of 
Christ, upon the laity as well as upon 
the religious. The extension of Christ’s 
kingdom is directly dependent upon the 
zeal and co-operation of our laity, and 
they are in consequence under a divine 
obligation to strive by might and main 
to assist in the work of the Incarnation 
It is an obli- 
gation from which no human power can 


and of the Redemption. 


dispense them. 

This duty, as Pius XI pointed out, 
follows as corollaries from the reception 
of Baptism and Confirmation. By Bap- 
tism we become children of God and 
members of His Chureh which is the 
Mystical Body of Christ. As members 
of that Body, we are nourished with 
divine life and are in duty bound to 
share it with others who possess it but 
sparingly or not at all. Thus do we 
assist Christ in the fulfilment of His 
earthly mission: “I am come that they 
may have it more abundantly.’ 

Confirmation is the sacrament of 
spiritual maturity, the sacrament by 
which one receives the powers of Chris- 
tian adulthood and is enabled to fight 


* John 10, 10. 
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not as a mere infant, but as a full-grown 
soldier in the army of Christ. “In this 
sacrament,” points out St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “the fullness of the Holy 
Ghost is given, which is the spiritual 
grace Which belongs to full-grown man- 
hood. In Confirmation he receives 
power to do those things which belong 
to spiritual combat with the enemies 
of the faith. It is true that all of us 
have to war with our invisible enemies; 
but to fight against visible foes, that is, 
against the persecutors of the Church, 
by confessing publicly the Name _ of 
Christ, belongs properly to those who 
have been confirmed and who have 
therefore grown to full maturity in the 
spiritual life. He who is confirmed re- 
ceives the power of confessing his faith 


publicly and by words, as it were er 


officio.” 

Confirmation, therefore, imposes upon 
the recipient the power and the duty 
of championing the cause of Christ and 
of seeking to extend His reign in thie 
hearts and souls of men. While infants 
are privileged to crawl, adults are ex- 
pected to stand up and fight like men: 
so all recipients of Confirmation are ex- 
pected by their leader, Jesus Christ, to 
fight manfully, courageously and _per- 
sistently to win every soul for whom 
their Master shed His blood on Cal- 
vary’s Cross. 

The theological basis of the convert 
apostolate lies then in the powers and 
duties resulting from the reception of 
Baptism and Confirmation, from our 
membership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and from the express command 
of Christ, directed to all His followers, 
to carry His teachings to all nations 
and to confess Him before all men. 


The convert apostolate has likewise 
a juridical foundation. No activity in 
a parish can claim the status of Catholic 
Action unless it has been sanctioned by 
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the bishop and operates in conformity 
with his directives. The closer the 
bond between the lay activity and the 
bishop, the more fully will it share in 
the nature of Catholic Action. Hence 
the lay convert apostolate has its jurid- 
ical basis in the authority of the 
hierarehy. 


LITERATURE FOR 

CONVERT MAKING 

Besides numerous pamphlets present- 
ing tips for convert making, the follow- 
ing books embody the techniques for 
recruiting and instructing prospective 
converts, worked out by more than fifty 
of the most successful convert makers 
in the English speaking world: The 
White Harvest, 
Sharing the Faith, Bringing Souls to 
Christ, You Too Can Win Souls. and 
The Open Door. 

Helpful too in interesting people in 


Winning Converts, 


the Catholic religion are the stories of 
converts. Among the most widely cir- 
culated are the following volumes con- 
taining the stories of converts: The 
Road to Damascus, Through Hundred 
(rates, Where I Found Christ, Paths to 
Christ, Roads to Rome, The Way to 
Emmaus and Where Dwellest Thou. 
These stories present the credentials of 
the Church and show how they brought 
conviction to sincere truth seekers. 
Henee they embody a course in apolo- 
geties and show how it is applied to 
provide practical guidance for people 
groping for the fullness of 
revelation. 


divine 


A monthly bulletin, Techniques for 
Convert-Makers, provides helpful sug- 
gestions for the clergy and seminarians. 
A weekly column, You Can Win Con- 
verts, syndicated by the N.C.W.C. News 
Service to many Catholie newspapers 
in the United States and Canada, fea- 
tures the achievements of lay men and 
women along these lines. It is designed 


to show by example how more of our 
laity can participate effectively in the 
convert apostolate. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


In recent years interest among the 
clergy in working out systematic meth- 
ods of reaching the churchless millions 
in the English speaking world has 
Of equal signifi- 
cance is the spread of this interest to a 
For the 
first time great numbers of the latter 


reached a new high. 
growing number of our laity. 


are becoming conscious that they are 
called upon not only to hold fast to the 
faith but also to share it. 

The spread of the Crusade for Souls 
to an increasing number of dioceses has 
served to enlist thousands of lay men 
and women in calling at the homes of 
churchless friends and neighbors, invit- 
ing them in Inquiry Forums. 
canvassers have discovered that the ex- 


These 


pression of their willingness to welcome 
outsiders to our services and our in- 
struction classes has met with a most 
gratifying response. It is encouraging 
them to be more articulate about their 
faith, more willing to answer questions, 
loan books and disseminate pamphlets 
about it. 

While their chief service at the pres- 
ent is as recruiters of attendance at In- 
quiry Forums, they give promise of 
developing into excellent exponents of 
Catholie truth, capable of explaining 
their faith from A to Z to their chureh- 
Inquiry Class, 
backed by the recruiting zeal of the 
laity, conducted two or three times a 


less neighbors. An 


vear in every parish, will certainly lead 
to a marked increase in converts. 

The maximum number will be 
achieved, however, only when every 
Catholie home becomes a center of 
apostolic instruction, and the members 
of every Catholie family are consumed 
with a burning zeal to share the faith. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN P. MURPHY, S.J. 





Fifth Sunday after Easter 


How and for What Shall We Pray? 


“Tf you ask the Father anything in my name, He will give it to you” (John 16, 23). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) It is of God to give. 

(2) For what shall we ask? 

(3) How shall we ask? 

(4) Conclusion: Whatever we ask of the 
Father in the of His Son will 
he weighed in the balance of the 

tested with the acid of suffer- 


mainte 


CTOSS, 


my 


Most of our discontent in life, my 
dear brethren, consists in the inability 
to obtain what we desire. The difficulty 
ultimately resolves itself to this, that 
we ask from the wrong person, or ask 
for the wrong thing, or we do not ask 
at all. 

This morning’s gospel suggests a pre- 
ventive against frustration and a plan 
guaranteed to deliver the gifts that we 
essentially desire. Our Lord Himself 
formulates the that 
“If you ask the Father any- 
thing in my name, he will give it to 


request brings 


results: 


you.” 

Our Blessed Lord, as you notice, does 
not say “My Father,” as if the Father 
belonged exclusively to Himself, but He 
says “the Father,” implying that God 
the Father is a father both to the Son 


and ourselves. This Father is all good 
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and all generous. His nature is giving 
For God is love, and love means giving. 
He, God the Father, has given us every- 
thing good that we are or were or shial! 
be. He has created us; He preserves 
and conserves us in being; He provides 
Without His con- 
curring action, we could do absolutely 


Without His 


would be reduced 


for our tiniest needs. 


conserving 
to the 


nothing. 
support, we 
nothingness from which He created us 


IT IS OF GOD TO GIVE 


The nature of God the Father is to 
give; that facet is written large over al 
creation and in the inspired books ot 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

In the Old 
Father’s giving 
unceasing 


Testament we see the 
exemplified in His 
the Chosen 
leading them out of 


generosity to 
People: Kgvpt, 
guiding them through the desert, feeding 
them with manna, and bringing them. 
at last, into the Promised Land. We 
see His supreme giving typified in the 
marvelous story of Isaac and Abraham 
Through love and faith in God, Abra- 
ham would not spare his only-begotten 
son, Isaac, but was ready to sacrifice 
him. 


























FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 





In the New Testament, God the 
Father’s giving is focused and _ figured 
by Our Lord’s story of the Prodigal 
son. In that story is recounted the 
prodigal’s departure from home, his 
riotous prodigality and misery, and his 
return to the arms of an all compassion- 
ate, all mereiful father. 
of humanity and the human heart, God 


In the history 


the Father’s giving and generosity are 
written inescapably and clearly, yet 
the titanic testimony too often eludes 
us. It eludes us, perhaps, because we 
are blinded by selfishness and lack of 
faith. 


FOR WHAT SHALL WE ASK? 


“If you ask the Father anything in 
my name, he will give it to you.” But 
what does it mean to ask the Father in 
the name of Jesus Christ? How does 


this essential condition control and 
classify the kind of gift to be requested? 

Obviously the condition demands that 
we ask God the Father only for those 
gifts worthy of the Sacred Name of 
His son. Those gifts should — be 
appraised in terms of Him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. Is the 
gilt requested suitable to salvation? 
Will it be a means to draw us closer 
to God? Will it furnish the charity 
expendable in labors of love toward 
What is the value of 
this desired gift as 


our neighbor? 
weighed in the 
balance of the cross and tested with the 
acid of suffering? If the gift measures 
up to the sublime standard, the gift is 
worthwhile, worthy of God the Father's 
As such 


it will be granted to you as a gift worthy 


consideration and donation. 


of eternal happiness. 

“Hitherto you have not asked any- 
My dear brethren, 
try to reconstruct the scene of this state- 
nent. 


thing in my name.” 


The place is the Cenacle, the 


“upper Room. The people are the 


twelve disciples and Our Lord. The 
time is the first Holy Thursday, the 
night before Our Lord was to. suffer 
and die to save us from our sins. 


HOW SHALL WE ASK? 


A few moments before He made this 
statement, Our Lord gave them the 
supreme example of humility by 
washing their feet; He predicted His 
betrayal by Judas; He instituted the 
Holy Eucharist; He said the first Mass, 
ordaining them priests, giving them the 
power to perpetuate the memorial of 
tomorrow, Good Friday’s bloody sae- 
rifice. Now He is delivering His fare- 
well discourse to them. In it He is 
consoling them before He departs from 
them. To console them, He reveals to 
them the power of His name with His 
Heavenly Father. 

While He, Jesus, the Master, has been 
with them, the disciples felt no need nor 
inclination to ask the Father for any- 
thing in Jesus’ name, because the Master 
Was with them in person to grant their 
requests. In a short time all that will 
be changed. They will need help, but 
He will not be physically present to 
He there- 
fore gives them the perfeet formula for 
“Tf you ask the Father 
anything in my name, He will give it 


grant them their requests. 
gaining gifts. 


VOR, « « i Hitherto you have not 
asked anything in my name.” 

My dear brethren, times and places 
have changed sinee Our Lord pro- 
nounced the above words, but the per- 
sons and the actions most essential to 
changed. The 
Last Supper is still with us and will be 


with us until the end of time. For 


that drama have not 


that Last Supper is perpetuated in the 
daily Mass. 
Supper 
Mass. 

At every Mass the Lord Jesus saeri- 


In a certain way the Last 


reconstructs itself at every 


fices Himself sacramentally at the Con- 
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secration. After the Consecration, while name, he will give it to you. 

He rests so secretly and mystically on “Ask then in my name, while I lie 
the corporal under the accidents of upon this corporal as a Victim of sacri- 
bread and wine, He counsels us as He fice and then when I come to feed you 
counseled the disciples. Do you hear with my own Body and Blood in Holy 
him say, “I, your Lord and God, the Communion, ask then during those 
Lamb of God, the Living Bread, console precious moments of thanksgiving, 
you and counsel you before I am con- Ask, then, through me, the Gift and 
sumed in Holy Communion thus to — Giver, the sacrament and sacrifice, your 
disappear sacramentally. Before I dis- food and life and love. Ask the Father 
appear sacramentally, I give to you anything in my name, and He will give 
my perfect formula for good gifts: If it to you. Ask that your joy may be 
you ask the Father anything in my full.” 


Feast of the Ascension 
Longing for Heaven 


“And while they were watching, He was raised up and a cloud received him out of 
their sight” (Acts 1, 10). 


OUTLINE: in his novel, Embezzled Heaven. 

(1) Right qoal—wrong plan. — j aes } 
oe inh ae The heroine of Embezzled Heaven is 
(2) To heaven—God’s way. = ; : , } 
Teta. She is a devout Catholic em- 


(3) Conclusion: Jesus is the Chaplain who 
accompante s the pilgrims on their way ployed as a cook by a wealthy Austrian 
to the eternal Holy City. family. This pious peasant has one 


ambition, and that is to win heaven. 


My dear brethren, today’s feast of the = & 
Ascension distracts our minds and hearts. 1 Win heay > eee & 
from the passing pleasures of earth and oe aaa She ne ge a 

t nhew , , 1es ( ereby 
attracts them to the eternal happiness nephew for the priesthood. oy 


of heaven. The feast fixes our attention 
on Our Lord as He is lifted up to enter 


she will have a priest relative saying 
Mass for her, both during her life and 


after death. Thus, she believes, she 
into His glory and prepare for us a ifter death, Thu he behi 


, will surely embezzle heaven. 
perpetual home in Paradise. He ascends vill surely embezzle heaven 


before us to prepare our minds and our For some fifteen years she works 
wills with His goodness and grace, with unceasingly, sacrificing legitimate 
His love and longing for heaven, our — pleasures to send all her savings to the 
true and everlasting home. relative in the distant city. During 


this period, her nephew reports bis 


RIGHT GOAL—WRONG PLAN : . , 2 
progress: the minor seminary is coml- 


Unfortunately, too few of the faith- pleted; he enters the major seminary 
ful are completely possessed by this love the great day is at hand; he is ordained 
and longing for heaven. These few are Yet, he never visits her. Something 
God's geniuses, the saints, or the heroes unexpected always prevents him. But 
and heroines of stories. Franz Werfel his need for money never decrease 
has described such a wonderful heroine Teta, however, is content because sh 
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FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 





knows that she has a priest relative who 
says Mass for her. 

Into this Areadian atmosphere, sud- 
shatteringly, World War II 
Due to the war, Teta’s em- 
ployers are forced to flee; whereupon, 


denly, 
bursts. 


unemployed and lonely, she journeys to 
the big city to find her nephew. 
There she discovers him to her shame 
Her priest-nephew is not 
Over the years, he has 
been receiving her money and deceiving 
with pretense. At the 
moment, he is practising a 
shady profession, and living in sin with 


and remorse. 
a priest at all. 
and 


her lies 


present 


a woman. 

Broken-hearted, believing that her 
plan for embezzling heaven has been 
sinful and selfish, she goes to a church 
to confess her sins. At the entrance of 
the church, she sees an advertisement for 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Father in 


tome. In a spirit of penance and 
reparation for her apparent offense 
against God by trying to embezzle 
heaven, she joins the pilgrimage. On 


the trip she meets a very wonderful 
young Catholic priest acting as chaplain 
for the pilgrimage. He that 
the aging Teta is alone and lonely. In 
his compassion and kindness, he chaper- 
ones her around the Holy City, and 
literally becomes, in her esteem and 


notices 


affection, a God-given exchange, a truly 
wonderful friend and priest. 

At this time Teta is suffering from 
In- 
stead of complaining, she offers up her 
suffering to God in penance and repara- 
tion. The day before she and the rest 
of the pilgrims visit the Pope, she is in 


painful hardening of the arteries. 


alagony of pain. Still she says nothing. 
At last the day of the reception by the 
Holy Father comes. When Teta kneels 
to receive his blessing, she nearly faints 
With pain. 

The Holy Father blesses her, turns 
and gees—and Teta does faint from the 


pain. She is brought dying to the hos- 
pital. When the Pope hears about the 


her bedside a 
special representative with a_ special 


incident, he sends to 


blessing. Then with the blessing of the 
Holy Father upon her, and her wonder- 
ful newly found priest-friend near her, 
in an eestasy of happiness, Teta dies— 
embezzling Thus 
wonderful story. 


heaven. ends a 
TO HEAVEN—GOD’S WAY 
Now what is the point of my story? 
It is something hke this, I 
Left to herself, Teta was unable to win 


believe. 
heaven. Her purpose was good, but her 
plan was poor. Her way of winning 
Her way 
was filled with pride and deception. 
The means and the man she chose to 
embezzle heaven were entirely unworthy 
of so great a reward. Fortunately her 
pain and penance and pilgrimage paved 
the way for the entrance of the genuine 
priest to transform disaster into success. 


heaven was not God’s way. 


As in Teta’s case, so, too, in our own: 
left to ourselves we sidetrack or wreck 
the express train to eternity. Too often 
we set our sights on a pseudo-suecess 
which shifts or disappears when we aim 
at it. 
hearts are reaching for the here-and- 
now, rejecting the hereafter. Frequently 
our view of heaven is dim and distorted 


Too often our hands and our 


—a gossamer goal that does not inspire 
and integrate our daily lives. 

Then Jesus Christ, the Perfect Priest, 
with His our 
Through suffering and sorrow and con- 


comes grace to rescue. 
trition, he shocks us out of our blindness 
and At the approach of 
Christ, the Chaplain of our pilgrimage 
to Paradise, all our foolishness flees. 
If we accept Him wholeheartedly and 
follow His direction, we shall have a 
safe journey to heaven. 

Journeying with Him will mean join- 
ing in His sufferings and sacrifice. It 


self-deceit. 
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will mean faithfully following the royal 
road of the cross. Going His way will 
mean hardship and disappointment, but 
it will mean joy also, for He who is the 
source of all joy journeys along with us 

and at the end of the journey. is 
Heaven and Home and Eternal Happi- 


ness. 
CHAPLAIN ON OUR PILGRIMAGE 
Here 


pledge and the price of the journey. 
Through His Mass and His sacraments 


and now Jesus gives us the 


we receive His precious gift of grace 
which gives us a share in His divine 
life—a kind of anticipated ascension, 


into Heaven. Through His grace, every 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
A Career of Charity 


“Above all things have a constant mutual charity towards one another because 
charity covereth a multitude of sins” (1 Peter 4, 8). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The charity of Calvary. 
(2?) “For charity covereth a multitude of 
sins.” 
We are stewards of God 


This is a tremendous re Spousi- 


(3) Conclusion: 
grace 
COLCEL, the 


bility as well as a noble 


career of charity. 


My dear brethren, this morning's 
epistle is a concise epitome of the ency- 
clopedia of perfection. For in that 


epistle St. Peter preaches the greatest 
of the namely, the 
commandment of charity. 
mandment of charity are summarized 
the law and the prophets, the 
and God Himself. “For God is charity” 
(I Jo. 4, 8). 


Gjod is charity. 


commandments, 
In that com- 


saints 


God's infinity, His 
transcendence, His perfection set Him 
apart from us on a lofty, supernatura! 


58S 


prayer, work and suffering of ours 
merits, that is, aequires a certain value 
entitling us to the reward of heaven 
Through His grace, God comes to dwell] 
Within us as in His temple. Through 
His grace, heaven has already begun for 
us here on earth. 

Two thousand years ago, Our Lord 
Jesus, the good Chaplain of our pilgrim- 
age through time and eternity, ascended 
heaven, there to eternal 
There at the right hand 


Christ is 


into prepare 
homes for us. 
of God the 


“embezzling” heaven for all of us who 


Father, Jesus 
are journeying devotedly and faithfully 
and sacrificially on the pilgrimage to th 
eternally Holy City. 


pedestal whence He overawes us, per- 
haps, with fear and reverence. Bu 
Giod’s charity brings Him down clos 
of our hearts 


(;0d': 


to us, and melts the ice 
to make His therein. 
charity compelled Him to saerifice Hi 
Only-Begotten Son who laid down Hi: 
life for us. “Behold what 


love the Father has bestowed upon us 


home 


manner oO 


(I Jo. 3,1) that He has not spared His | 


Only-Begotten Son, but has given Hu 


to us for our ransom. 


THE CHARITY OF CALVARY 


} 


Charity covers a multitude of =i 
By His charity on the cross, God Ww! 
is charity not merely concealed the mu- 
titude of our sins, but obliterated them 
On the cross He blotted them out wit 
His blood and infused into our dea 
souls His supernatural life and charit} 
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FEAST OF PENTECOST 





The charity that Christ once accom- 
plixied on Calvary by dying for us is 
not a dead issue. It is rather a living, 
pulsating reality infiltering the life of 
our souls. Christ’s death is our death. 
Christ's sacrifice. 
This 


charity of Christ, which surpasses all 


sacrifice is our 


Christ’s charity is our charity. 


understanding, centers our religion and 
ile. 
It centers the 


sacrificlal charity of Christ continues 


our religion beeause 
sacramentally among us giving point, 
direction and promise to our worship 
of Almighty God the Father. Christ’s 
charity is continued daily in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass wherein Our Blessed 
Lord recalls and renews the Last Supper 
and the sacrifice of the cross to give us 
the wherewithal for adoring, praising, 
thanking God, for making our hearts 
overflow with tenderness and compas- 
ion for the sufferings of others. 


“FOR CHARITY COVERS A 

MULTITUDE OF SINS” 

By His charity on the cross, Christ 
enriched us with His grace. 


] 


is expendable for salvation 


This grace 
both 


For grace is 


for 
ourselves and for others. 


the principle of 
tiniest 


merit whereby our 
and 


actions entitle us to heaven; for our- 


thoughts, words, prayers 
elves from a standpoint of justice, for 
others from a standpoint of fittingness, 


precisely because, in the state of grace, 


we are friends of God, and because of 
His friendship for us, God will help 
others who are sinners incapable of 
helping themselves, since they are de- 
prived of grace. 

Therefore, this precious gift of grace 
places a heavy responsibility of charity 
upon our supernatural shoulders. Grace 
ix not given to us for ourselves alone; 
rather it is given to us for the good 
and glory of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
Therefore, the soul in the state of grace 
has a sacred responsibility in charity 
to help the sinner deprived of grace. 

This responsibility in analogous to 
that of Christ, the Redeemer, because 
we, as other Christs, are co-redeemers, 


bound in conscience and charity to 
save poor, miserable sinners. 
“According to the gift that each has 
received administer it to one another 
as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God” (I Peter 4, 10). 


stewards of grace. 


Yes, we 
(rod 


that we are good stewards who so show 


are 
Ciod’s grant 
hospitality to one another that we con- 
sole and inspire with our charity; that 
we are good stewards who sacrifice our 
possessions and ourselves to win salva- 


tion for sinners. 


Yes, we are stewards of God’s grace. 
It is a tremendous responsibility, and 
at the same time a supremely noble 
the eareer of 


career charity, God's 


charity. 


Feast of Pentecost 


Light of the Soul 


“And they were all filled with 


OUTLINE: 
1) The Holy Ghost 


2) Shelte 


Subsistent Love. 
Surrender, Sublimination. 


2, 4" 
1) Conclusion: In a universe dwarfed by 


the Holy Ghost” (Acts 11, 3). 


Holy Ghost clevate 


us to great spiritual stature; to oa 


materialism the 


society stammering with self-love He 


teaches the fluency of the cross. 
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When the days of Pentecost have 
been accomplished, the diseiples, the 
holy women and Mary, the Mother of 
(od, gather in the Cenacle to await the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. Suddenly 
from the sky comes the sound of a 
mighty wind driving everything before 
it. Instantly above the head of each 
person appears a tongue of flame. 
Then all are filled with the Holy Ghost 
and begin to speak in divers tongues. 

With such an auspicious arrival be- 
gins the pentecostal apostolate of the 
Holy Spirit. But who is this Holy 
Spirit? He is the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, one with God the 
Father and God the Son in nature, but 
in person different from God the Father 
and God the Son, from whom He pro- 
ceeds from all eternity. 


THE HOLY GHOST— 
SUBSISTENT LOVE 


Just as God the Father knows Him- 
self perfectly—knowing His _ holiness, 
His infinity, His 
perfeetly expresses that knowledge by 


omnipotence—and 
the Word, which is the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, so, too, God the 
Father and God the Son, loving one 
another perfectly, express that mutual 
love by an outpouring of perfect affec- 
tion which is the Holy Ghost, the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Thus, 
the Spirit expresses the mutual love of 
the Father and the Son in His own 
Person. 

The Holy Ghost is Subsistent Love. 
As the beloved becomes one with the 
lover by affection in human relations, 
so, too, in divine relations the eternal 
love First and Second 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity per- 
feetly expresses itself in that personal 
infinite affection which is the Holy 
Spirit—the Spirit of Love. 

This divine love of the Trinity is the 


between the 
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gift par excellence. It is the gratuitous 
giving of God Himself. This gratuitous 
giving, this infinite procession of the 
Holy Spirit within the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, finds its external coun- 
terpart (analogously) in His invisible 
mission to the human soul. 

Through the gift of grace commu- 
nicated to the soul by the Mass and the 
sacraments, the Holy Ghost gives Him- 
self to our souls to make us sharers in 
the divine life of God and to make us 
temples in which He dwells here on 
earth, as things known dwell in the 
knower or as the beloved dwells by 
affection in the lover. 

He is the Consolator Optimus, the 
consoler who speaks to us the only word 
of comfort, when all others fail us. He 
is the sweet guest of the soul, who 
makes brilliant day of its dark night. 
He is the gracious Guest who ever 


entertains the expectant and humbk 
heart with joyous truths of eternity 
He is the sweet spirit of Jesus Savior, 
who gives meaning and relish to thi 
contradictions and sufferings necessary 


to conform us to Christ crucified. 


SHELTER, SURRENDER, 
SUBLIMATION 


Against the spirit of the world—th 
spirit of selfishness, of sensuality and 
self sufficiency—the Holy Spirit offer: 
us shelter, surrender and sublimation. 

He offers us shelter because His invis- 
ible wings shield us against a vicious 
environment and shelter us from tly 
storms of sin. He offers us shelter bi 
preventing the temptation beyond ou! 
strength and protecting us against ou! 
own foolishness. 

He offers surrender. This Gentl 
Wind, the Breath of God’s Own Being 
sweeps us before Him to our eternal 
end. In return, He seeks from us only 
surrender to His suggestions and do- 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 





cility to His direction. He is infinitely 
accommodating, adapting Himself to 
our personalities and temperaments. 
With the obdurate He is compulsive 
and bold; with the discouraged and sor- 
rowlul He is gentle and compassionate. 

He offers us sublimation, for in a 
universe dwarfed by materialism, He 
elevates us to His own spiritual stature. 
To a society stammering with egoism, 
He teaches the fluency of the Eternal 
Word. 

On the first 
followers of 


Pentecost the faithful 
Christ, both men and 
women, persevered with one mind in 
prayer. Expectantly they awaited the 
arrival of the Paraclete promised by 
Jesus before His ascension into heaven. 
In their amidst, ealming their impa- 


tience, interpreting, Inspiring and_ per- 
fecting their prayer was Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. 

My dear brethren, on this Pentecost 
of 1956, we again await the arrival of 
the Divine Guest. Again, as long ago, 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus and our 
Mother, is in our midst, not corporeally, 
as in the case of the Apostles, but 
spiritually. Through her presence, she 
will accelerate the arrival of the Divine 
Spouse of our souls. Through her me- 
diation, He will vivify us with His love 
which will begin heaven for us here on 
earth. On this great feast of Pentecost 
let us join with Mary in praying per- 
severingly for the arrival of the Holy 
Ghost, that he may 
forever. 


abide with us 


Trinity Sunday 


From Faith to Hope to Love 


“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


OUTLINE: 
1) God the Fathey 
2) God of ANON, 
1) God the Holy Spirit. 
)) Conclusion: May our love, centered 
in the Holy Trinity, ever increase and 
widen, until at last it strikes that 
everlasting where the inner 


circles of faith and hope will dissolve 


into realization and vision, and where 


shore 


vill remain only that circle of charity 
focused on and fused forever to God 
the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. 


Today we celebrate the Feast of the 
Holy Trinity. The Holy Trinity is 
that principal mystery which centers 
our Catholie belief and Catholic life. 

The Holy Trinity centers our faith. 
Faith teaches us that the Holy Trinity 
is one God in three divine Persons, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


The Holy Trinity centers our faith in 
God the Father. 

Human childhood is an intense, en- 
chanting experience and a memory 
character-formative and cherished for- 
ever, precisely because of an unflinching 
This 


father is the arbiter of all arguments, 


faith in a strong, kind father. 


the eneyelopedia of ceaseless childhood 
inquiry, and the hero of our innocence 
and imagination, our home and our 
heart. 

What the human father is to the pass- 
ing phase of human childhood, God the 
Father is to our never changing child- 
hood with the Eternal Father. For we 
are God’s especially beloved children 
by the gift of creation and the grace of 
redemption. 

After a few years, however, human 


childhood is lost forever. The divine 
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childhood, however, remains with us as 
long as we remain in the state of grace. 
If we lose it by sin, by grace we ean 
recapture that lost childhood again. 


GOD THE FATHER 

(iod the Father’s relationship to us, 
His children, is the model and inspira- 
tion of all human fatherhood. In terms 
of God the Father, human fatherhood 
the 


eareers beeause thereby a man shares 


heeomes greatest and noblest of 
in God's creative powers in bringing 
living immortal souls into the world; 
God the 


Father's providence because with God 


thereby a oman = shares in 
the Father he provides daily bread for 
his own children whom he shares with 
(iod the Father. With God the Father, 
the human father shares that selfless- 
ness and expansive love by which God’s 
little ones are nourished and nurtured 
in order to grow to maturity and God’s 


ereater glory. 


GOD THE SON 


In the Holy Trinity centers our faith 
in God the Son. The Son is the See- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity, the 
Only-Begotten, the Eternal Word. of 
the Father, Who is one God with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. 

God the Father, from all eternity 
knowing His infinity, His perfections, 
perfectly expresses that self-knowledge 
in an Eternal Word who is the Seeond 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Only- 
Begotten of the Father, like to Him in 
Divine Nature and Infinite Perfection, 
different from Him in Personality. 
faith around the fact 
that this Second Person of the Blessed 


Trinity became Man and died on the 


Our centers 


cross to save us from our sins, that He 
perpetuates that sacrifice in the daily 
Mass, that He 
His grace into our souls through His 


continues to channel 
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Church and His sacraments. Our faith 
teaches us that the Word made Flesh 
ix our Redeemer and King who leads 


us to the eternal kingdom of Heaven. 


GOD THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Our faith centers around the Holy 
Spirit, the Third Person of the Blessed 


Trinity. The Holy Spirit is the sub- 
sistent personal love of the Holy 
Trinity. He is, as it were, the Divine 


Sigh of Love between the Father and 
the Son. Just as God the Father know- 
ing His Infinity, perfectly expresses 
that knowledge by the Eternal Word, 
Person of the Blessed 
too, God the Father and 


the Seeond 
Trinity, so, 
(;od the Son, loving one another per- 
feetly from all eternity, express that 
mutual love in the Person of the Holy 
Ghost who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son by way of love. 

The Holy 
faith. At the first Pentecost, He filled 
the ignorant, cowardly diseiples with 
Through 


Spirit also centers our 


heroic eourage and wisdom. 
the Holy Spirit the Catholie Chureh 
vrew and flourished down through the 
g Today through the gift of sancti- 
fying grace, the Holy Spirit fills ow 
souls with light to know the truth, and 


ages. 


might to do the right. 
From the circle of faith, centered in 
the Holy Trinity, ripples successively 








widen and overflow into hope and love 
For from faith in the Holy Trinity 


springs up a lively hope that God, th | 


vood kind Father, will lead us home at 
last to Himself in heaven. In this all- J 
confi- 


wise Father we have supreme 


He will furnish the mean: | 


‘ 


dence that 
accommodated to our strength and in- 
telligence, whereby we may choose tli 
right road to our heavenly home. 
From faith in the Second Person 0 
the Blessed Trinity, the Word made 
Flesh, springs up a lively confidence 
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PRAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 





Jesus Christ, the God 
the way to His 
Father; that He will strengthen us on 
the journey by His sacraments and the 


Man, will 
Heavenly 


~Hhow lls 


sacrifice of the Mass; that, with Him 
Hii 
shall earry His cross and our cross con- 
fidently the 
roval road that leads over Calvary, and 


and through and by Him, we 


and courageously down 

then, at last, to the peak of Paradise. 
From faith in the Holy Spirit, the 

Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, 


He the 


Paraclete, the Advocate, here and now. 


flourishes a lively hope that 


will coneentrate our ambitions and at- 
our labors and our sacrifices 
His 


Presenee within us 


feetions, 


on the eternal fatherland. From 
abiding Paracletal 
rises a supreme confidence that He, the 
Holy Spirit, will furnish to us, here and 
now, the light and the might suffieient 


for our journey to heaven. 


From these cireles of faith and hope, 
ceentered in the mystery of the Trinity, 
spreads an ever widening cirele of love. 
It is a love for God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost; it is an ever 
increasing love including all creatures, 
both our friends and our enemies; it Is 
a prodigal love, spendthrift of sacrifice 
and suffering. 


FROM FAITH TO HOPE TO LOVE 


My dear brethren, may this love— 
vour love and mine centered in the Holy 
Trinity—ever increase and widen until 
at lust it strikes that everlasting shore 
where the inner cireles of faith and hope 
will dissolve into realization and vision, 
and where will only remain that cirele 
of charity focused and fused forever to 
the Holy Trinity of God the Father, 
(od the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


Feast of Corpus Christi 


Sacrament, Sacrifice, Sustenance 


“He that eateth this bread shall live forever” 


OUTLINE: 


1) Past, present and future through the 


cue of faith. 


4) Sacrament and Sacrifice 


+) Conclusion: For all the sacrifices de- 
manded of us daily, let us turn foi 
ustenance to the trength of Him 
whom we receive in the Holy Bucha- 
ist 

My dear brethren, whenever we 


think of bread. we think of sustenance 
and streneth, of growth and health and 
OMe, 


To our imaginations the word 


read” unshutters windows opening 
on tertile fields flowing with ripe wheat 
to be reaped for the good grain. Fromm 
the good grain flour will be refined that 


vill be baked into life-giving bread. 


(John 6, 59). 


That 


marvelous assimilation and metabolism 


word “bread” reminds us of the 


by which the substance of bread is 
transformed into the life-giving, life- 
sustaining substance of our body and 
The the 
ground and dying there resurrects, de- 


blood. grain falling into 
velops and changes until eventually it 


becomes bread to transform into our 


very substance. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE THROUGH 

THE EYES OF FAITH 

Marvelous as is the manner of ordi- 
nary bread becoming the substance of 
our bodies, Incomparably more marvel- 
ous is the manner of ordinary bread be- 


coming the substance of God’s Body. 


ately 
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This transformation of ordinary bread 
into God’s bread is called transubstan- 
tiation: the substance of ordinary 
bread becomes the substance of God's 
Sody, but fhe aeeidents remain the 
same. 

The words of transubstantiation pro- 
nounced by the priest at the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass unshutter no window 
for the imagination or reason; rather it 
baffles both. Before and after the 
words of transubstantiation, imagina- 
tion and reason see precisely the same 
Faith alone detects the differ- 
Beyond the sereen of the senses, 


thing. 
ence. 
through the white veil of the appear- 
ances of ordinary bread, faith beholds 
a mystery which is both a sacrament 
and a sacrifice. 

For the past, faith uncurtains the 
casement opening into the Last Supper 
room where, the night before He is to 
die Christ changes bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood as a perpetual 
memorial of the death that He would 
die tomorrow—Good Friday. For the 
past, faith unshutters a window opening 
on the bloody hill of Calvary where dies 
for our salvation the same Jesus Christ 
who suffers and dies sacramentally here 
under these transubstantiating words 
changing ordinary bread into God’s 
Body. 

For the future: through the veil of 
ordinary bread, beyond the transub- 
stantiating words, faith sees the future 
glory and eternal happiness of the elect 
in heaven, those who have eaten the 
flesh and have drunk the blood of Jesus 
in the Holy Eucharist and now enjoy 
Christ’s promise of eternal life with 
Him in Paradise. 

For the present, beyond the acci- 
dents of roundness— 
the appearances of ordinary bread— 
through the deceiving drapery of the 
senses, faith penetrates and beholds the 


whiteness and 
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real Body of Christ along with His 
3lood and Soul and Divinity. For the 
present, faith sees in this one bread 
Ciod’s Bread, the Bread of Angels—the 
essential sacrament and sacrifice of our 
religion. Faith tells us that this Bread 
is the Holy Eucharist, the Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ under the appearances of 
bread and wine. 

SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE 

As a sacrament, this Bread is the 
supreme sacrament from which the 
erace of all the other sacraments flows, 
because this is not merely a sacred sign 
signifying and conferring sanctifying 
grace, but herein is the very author of 
all grace, namely Jesus Christ, who 
Himself signifies what He contains and 
obtains for us what He promises. 

As a sacrament, it is the food and life 
of our souls. Through this sacrament 
received in Holy Communion, God’s 
Body becomes ours, that through His 
one real Body we may be transformed 
through the grace of this sacrament 
into His one Mystical Body of which 
we are the members and He is the head; 
that this Bread of Angels may become 
one bread with Him in an eternal com- 
munion of unity and peace and love. 

As a sacrifice the Holy Eucharist i 
the sacrifice of the New Law and the 
center of our religion. Our religion 
centers in this sacrifice, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, because in an unbloody man- 
ner it continues and commemorates thi 
bloody sacrifice of the Cross. For thi 
center, the very essence of the Mass 
is a sacrificial action, namely the Con- 
secration, whereby ordinary bread an¢ 
wine are transformed into God’s Body 
and Blood to be offered in the suprem 
sacrifice to God the Father. Herel 
Jesus Christ is sacramentally sacrificed 
in a mysterious, mystical, yet real 
manner. 
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The Pope Speaks to Parents 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


P.. Pius XI, in his eneyelieal, 
Christian Hducation of Youth (1929), 
gives us u full deseription of the educa- 
tional environment of the child. Of this 
environment We spoke in a previous ar- 
ticle (HOMILETIC AND PastToraAL Review, 
March 1956). The first natural and 
necessary element in this environment 
is the family. It is so ordained by the 
Creator Himself. Canon Law requires 
that parents provide to the best of their 
ability for the education and the 
temporal well-being of their children. 
The child is not the mere creature of the 
state; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right and the duty 
to educate the child and to control the 
course Of his education. Iducation it- 
self is a moral activity that undertakes 
to satisfy certain claims through the ful- 
fillment of certain obligations. No 
power can deprive the parent of his 
right in this matter nor absolve him 
irom his duty. 

The Church is the guardian and the 
guide of the parent in the discharge of 
his duties. Little wonder that the Su- 
preme Pontiffs have spoken so fre- 
quently and so wisely regarding the 
obligations that flow from the estab- 
lishment of a Christian family and the 
bringing of children into the world. 
Fr. Alvin Werth, O.F.M.Cap., A.M., 
and Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph.D., 
have gathered together this instructive 
naterial in a recently published book, 
Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and 
the Family (Bruce, 1955). The authors 
limit themselves to the pronouncements 


of the popes from Leo XTII to Pius XII. 


They quote only from those documents 
which have been translated into the 
Iinglish language. Arranged in certain 
categories, these quotations follow in 
chronological sequence. 


“TALENT .. . TO BE 

RESTORED TO GOD” 

Of particularr interest to us here are 
those pronouncements which deal with 
parenthood and its duties. In the first 
of the pronouncements on parenthood, 
Pius XI reminds husband and wife to 
accept their children with joy and grati- 
tude from the hand of God. “A true 
Christian mother . . . will indeed un- 
derstand with a sense of deep consola- 
tion that of her the words of our Saviour 
were spoken: ‘A woman . . . when she 
hath brought forth the child, she no 
longer remembers the anguish for her 
joy that a man is born into the world’ 
(John xvi: 21); and proving herself 
superior to all the pains and cares and 
solicitudes of her maternal office, with 
a more just and holy joy than that of 
the Roman matron, the mother of the 
Gracchi, she will rejoice in the Lord, 
crowned as it were with the glory of her 
offspring. Both husband and wife, how- 
ever, receiving these children with joy 
and gratitude from the hand of God, 
will regard them as a talent committed 
to their charge by God, not only to be 
employed for their own advantage or 
for that of an earthly commonwealth, 
but to be restored to God with interest 
on the day of the reckoning” (Casti 
Connubir). 

Pius XII, addressing newlyweds, 
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spoke of the deep physical and spiritual 
joy of having children. His words read 
aus a prayer. While they were to wel- 
come their dear little ones who would 
eventually become the strength of their 
maturity and the prop of their old age, 
they were not to forget that the child 
was above all, and before all, an im- 
mortal soul created by God, a precious 
charge confided to them by the Divine 
Goodness. He reminded the group of 
newlyweds that children are the living 
image and, so to speak, the resurrection 
who thus reach from 
their 


of their ancestors, 
one generation to the next. In 
children, father and mother could see a 
duplication of their ancestors live and 
act before them. Often these children 
would have the same features and the 
faith, honor, and 


same traditions of 


virtue as their ancestors. 


ACCEPTING GOD’S GIFT 
AS A BURDEN 


Later Pius XII takes advantage of 
the oceasion of his address to a Union 
of Midwives, to emphasize the intimate 
relationship the 
midwife and the mother of the newborn 
child. At times the midwife finds that 
the child is not wanted by the parents; 


established between 


worse, it is feared. The apostolate of 
the midwife calls upon her in such cir- 
cumstances to refuse absolutely to co- 
operate in anything that is immoral but 
rather to banish or to remove all pre- 
texts, prejudices, apprehensions, or 
cowardly excuses, or even external ob- 
stacles that threaten to render the ac- 
ceptance of motherhood a painful thing. 
The Holy Father speaks of instances 
where derision is made of this sacred 
If the mother 
speaks of her unborn child as a bless- 


function of motherhood. 


ing, she meets immediate contradiction 
is told of the “burden” of 
This frame of mind, says the 


and 
children. 


great 
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Holy Father, is opposed to God’s plan, 
to the language of Holy Scripture, and 
even to sound reason and the sentiment 
of nature. The midwife is in a position 
to counteract “the perverting of ideas, 
the disparaging of values, and the de- 
spising of the mother who has the cour- 
age and the honor to bring forth new 
life.” 

It is the midwife who can “help the 
young mother appreciate the greatness, 
the beauty, the nobility of that young 
life forming and living within her womb, 
born of her, carried in her arms and fed 
at her breast. The very labor 
which the mother must suffer is another 
bond drawing her and her child even 


“The more pain it has cost | 


closer. 
the more a mother loves her child. He 
Who moulds the heart ex- 


presses this truth with profound and 


mother’s 


moving simplicity. ‘A woman about 
to give birth has sorrow because her 
hour has come. But when she _ has 


brought forth the child, she no longer 
remembers the anguish for her joy that 
into the world’ (Jolin 


“ man is born 


xvi: 21).” 


SIZE OF THE FAMILY NOT 
DETERMINED BY FASHION 


The Holy Ghost, speaking througli 
St. Paul, shows the greatness and thi 
joy of motherhood. It is God who both 
gives the child to the mother and causes 
her to co-operate effectively with His 
design. This co-operation becomes 4 
path to eternal salvation: “Woman will 
be saved by child-bearing” (1 Tim. i: 
15). With these thoughts in mind, It 
becomes easy to move both father and 
mother to welcome the child with lov 
from the moment of its birth as a gill 
to God (Ps. 126: 3). 

Pius XII the 
passages of Holy Scripture that deserile 
the father of children. He refers t 
children as the reward of the uprigli 


speaks of charming 
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man and quotes those incomparable 
verses Of Psalm 127, “Your wife (shall 
he) as a fruitful vine within your house, 
your children as olive shoots round 
Jehold, thus is that 
the Lord.” 


Terrible indeed are the words said of 


about your table. 


man blessed who fears 


the evildoer: ‘May his posterity be 


given over to destruction; may their 


name be blotted out in the next genera- 
(Ps. 108: 13). The Pope bids the 


midwife place the ehild quickly in the 


tion” 


arms of the father as an act of homage 
to and recognition of the Creator, and 
the 


Great praise and great reward is due 


an invoking of divine blessing. 
the father who cherishes and rears for 
God the human life entrusted to him, a 
life worth more than all the gold and 
silver in the world! (Apostolate of the 
Midwife, 1951). Pope Pius XII, in an 
address, Morality in Marriage, given 
the 
“Family Front” and the Association of 


hefore National Congress of the 


Large Families (1952), expressed his 
gratification and paternal gratitude “to 
those generous mothers and fathers 
who, for love of God and with trust in 
Him, 


amily.” 


courageously raise oa large 


WHO HAS THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE? 


Following the category of pronounce- 
ments under the heading of parenthood, 
the edueation of 


we have a series on 


children. It was to be expected that the 
popes would stress the right and obliga- 
tion of parents to edueate their children. 


Pope XIII, in his 


Christianae, warns us that those who 


Leo Sapientiac 
Wish to tear society away from Chris- 
tianity, vg to the very roots and en- 
deavor to corrupt the family. They are 
hot to be deterred by the fact that this 
Involves inflicting the most cruel outrage 
upon parents. 


“To parents,” writes the 


eminent Pontiff, “it belongs by virtue 


of natural right to educate their children 
to the ends whieh God has given them. 
It is a strict obligation laid upon par- 
ents to give all their care, and to neglect 
no effort to repulse energetically all un- 
just this 
matter, so that they may guard their 


violence done to them = in 
exclusive authority in the education of 
their children. _ 

Catholic women also should learn the 
necessity of religious education for their 
from 


children, and should demand_ it 


civil authorities. Demanding religious 
instruction for their children, Catholie 
women should appeal to the obligation 
of the civil authority not to put any 
“Above all,” 
(the Catho- 


show herself concerned of 


obstacles in their way. 
declares Benedict XV, “let 
lie woman) 
the necessity of seeking from the Chureh 
the most opportune rules of action and 
putting them at once into” practice” 
(Woman’s Mission in Modern Society, 
1919). 

Pope Pius XT, in determining who has 
the right to edueate, draws upon St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Angelic Doctor of the 
Schools: “The father is the principle 
of generation, of education and disei- 
pline and of everything that bears upon 
Later 
inahenable 


the perfeeting of human life.” 
st. Thomas the 


right of the family to educate the off- 


vindieates 
spring: “The child is naturally some- 
thing of the father so by natural 
right the elild, before reaching the use 
of reason, is under the father’s eare. 
Hence it would be contrary to natural 
justice if the child, before the use of 
reason, were removed from the care of 
its parents, or if any disposition were 
made concerning him against the will of 
The Holy Father adds 


vet other words of St. Thomas in proof 


the parents.” 


of this inviolable parental right: “Na- 
ture intends not merely the generation 
of the offspring, but also its develop- 
ment and progress to the perfection of 
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an considered as man, that is, to the 
state of virtue.” 

Canon Law is clear on this point; we 

have quoted Canon 1113 previously. 
This Canon confirms the most grave 
obligation of parents in the matter of 
the religious and moral as well as the 
physical and civil education of their 
children, and in the matter of the chil- 
dren’s temporal well-being. To main- 
tain that the children belong to the 
state before they belong to the family 
and that the state has an absolute right 
over their education is in open contra- 
diction with the common sense of man- 
kind. Man is not born a citizen, for 
before being a citizen man must exist. 
His existence comes from the parents. 
As Pope Leo XIII has said in Rerum 
Novarum: “The children are something 
of the father, and as it were an exten- 
sion of the person of the father. To be 
perfectly accurate, they enter into and 
become part of civil society, not di- 
rectly by themselves, but through the 
family in which they were born. 
And therefore the father’s power is of 
such a nature that it cannot be de- 
stroyed or absorbed by the state; for it 
has the human life 
itself.” 


same origin as 


THE STATE, THE CHURCH 

AND THE CHILD 

This right of parents is not absolute 
and despotic; it must be subordinated 
to natural and divine law and to the 
last end of man. On this point Pope 
Pius XI again quotes Pope Leo XIII. 
The passage is taken from Sapientiae 
Christianae: “By nature parents have 
a right to the training of their children, 
but with this added duty that the edu- 
cation and instruction of the child be 
in accord with the end for which by 
God’s blessing it was begotten. There- 
fore it is the duty of parents to make 
every effort to prevent any invasion of 
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their rights in this matter, and to make 


absolutely sure that the education ot 
their children remains under their own 
control, in keeping with their Christian 
duty, and above all to refuse to send 
them to those schools in which there is 
danger of imbibing the deadly poison 
of impiety.” 

In protecting the rights of the child 
it is the function of the state to supply 
for the deficiencies of when 
they are found wanting, whether by de- 


parents 


fault, incapacity, or misconduct. In 


speaking to newlyweds of the divine 


plan that makes parents the first edu- 
cators of their children, Pope Pius X] 
shows himself not unaware of “the fact 
that under actual conditions of life the 
necessary preoccupation of making a 
living fulfillment of this 
essential duty difficult. . . .” The 
child’s education must prepare him to 
fulfill his obligations to society. Every 
school is an agency for social welfare, 


makes the 


and as such it bears responsibility to 
the whole civic body. The state has a 
right to insist that its citizens shall be 
educated. The people of a state should 
take the initiative and, without con- 
straint, provide for the education of 
their children. Should they fail to do 
~o, the state may take every legitimate 
means to safeguard its vital interests 
the dangers that result from 
Our Constitution vindicates 


against 
ignorance, 
this right to the state as part of its 
essential function in promoting the 
general welfare. 

“In our country,” declares the 1919 
Pastoral Letter of the hierarchy of the 
United States, “government thus far has 
wisely refrained from placing any other 
than absolutely necessary restrictions 
upon private initiative. . . . With 
great wisdom our American Constitu- 
tion provides that every citizen shall be 
free to follow the dictates of his con- 
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science in the matter of religious belief 
and observance. . And since educa- 
tion is sO powerful an agency for the 
preservation of religion, equal freedom 
should be secured to both. . . . To 
compel the attendance of all children 
at (state) schools would be practically 
equivalent to an invasion of the rights 
of conscience, in respect of those parents 
who believe that religion forms a neces- 
sary part of edueation. Our Catholic 
schools are not established and main- 
tained with any idea of holding our 
children apart from the general body 
and spirit of American citizenship. 
They are simply the concrete form in 
which we exercise our rights as free 
citizens, in conformity with the dictates 


of conscience.” 


CHRIST’S VICAR ADVISES ON THE 
TRAINING OF THE LITTLE ONES 
The category entitled “Educators 

Must Strive to Understand Young 

People” consists of three pronounce- 

ments of Pope Pius XII. Speaking to 

newlyweds in 1940, he counseled them 
against excessive severity or a lack of 
understanding in their dealings with 
children. Parents must not allow these 
extremes to raise a barrier between the 
hearts of their ehildren and themselves. 

He quoted the words of St. Paul: “To 

I be- 

came all things to all men, that I might 

save all” (I Cor. ix: 22). Certainly it 


Is not necessary to teach affection to 


the weak I became weak. 


future Christian parents if even irra- 
tional animals treat their young with 
marked affection. Teachers everywhere 
agree that one who seeks to instruet 
children must come down to their level. 
The Holy Father says, “It is a great 
good quality to know how to become 
little with the little, children with the 
children, without compromising pater- 
nal or maternal authority in so doing.” 


Later, in 1941, Pope Pius XII, speak- 


ing to Concourse of Women of Catholic 
Action, called upon them to study the 
child in his tender age. It is necessary 
to know the child well if we seek to 
educate him well; the teacher must not 
“You will 
come to understand him, knowing when 


misconceive his character. 


to give way and when to be firm; a 
naturally good disposition does not fall 
Par- 


ents and teachers will be encouraged 


to the lot of all the sons of men.” 


when they learn that they must expect 
with wilful, even wayward 
Parents who know that the 


to deal 
children. 
Master met with one traitor in His own 
apostolie college will not be startled to 
find that children 
lavish and dissipate all their opportuni- 
ties to achieve an education. 


some ill-disposed 


In an address to the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Teaching Sisters, 
1951, Pope Pius XII spoke of the change 
that has come over young people today: 
“Young people are irreverent toward 
many things that formerly from ehild- 
hood were naturally regarded with the 
greatest respect.” There is confliet be- 
tween children and their elders. The 
complaint is not something new, but the 
conflict seems to be sharper than ever 
before. The complaint, says the Holy 
lather, is one made in every generation 
and it is mutual between maturity and 
youth, parents and children, teachers 
and pupils. The adolescent tells his 
“behind the 
IKiven very young children feel 


parents that they are 
times.” 
that they are subject to undue restric- 
tions. We 


making them submit, and to persuade 


cannot convince them by 


them by force is useless and not always 
“You will 
much better to give you their confi- 


right. induce them very 
dence,” says Pope Pius, “if you, on your 
<ide, strive to understand them and to 
make them understand themselves. . 

Understanding young people does not 
mean approving and admitting every- 
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thing they maintain in their ideas, their 


tastes, their whims, their false enthusi- 


asm. It consists fundamentally in find- 


ing out what is solid in them and ae- 
cepting this frustfully without remorse 
or anger: in discovering the origin of 
their deviations and errors which are 
often nothing but the unhappy attempt 
to solve real and difficult problems; and, 
finally, in following closely the vicissi- 
conditions of the 


and present 


Nor is it necessary, in dealing 


tudes 

times.” 
with young people, to speak continually 
of God, but the parent or teacher in 
speaking of God and the things of God 
must speak with genuine feeling aris- 
This 


and 


ing from profound conviction. 
wins the children 
pupils and they willingly allow them- 


confidence of 


selves to be persuaded and guided. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG 


Another category of quotations from 


the writings of the popes is placed un- 


der the title “Parents Must Provide 
feligious Training for Children.” <A 
pronouncement of Pope Leo XIIL in 


1884 with an assertion of the 


high importance of thorough instruction 


begins 


in the precepts of religion for the off- 
spring of Christian marriages. It is 
best when this instruction is jomed with 
the various studies by which youth is 
fitted the world. <A that 
divorcees religion from education is “in 


for system 
itself fallacious, and particularly fatal 
in tender years, for it opens the door to 
The 


Pope cautions Christian parents not to 


atheism, and closes it on religion.” 


neglect to give their children religious 
instruction as soon as they are capable 
of understanding it. They must also 
guard their children against attending 
schools that carry any threat of blemish 
From 


to their faith or their morals. 
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this obligation of both the natural and 
the divine law parents cannot be freed 
on any ground or pretext whatsoever. 
The establishing of schools that are in 
conformity with the dictates of a Chris- 
tian the 
great labor and expenditure to Catho- 


conscience jis often exuse of} 


lies. In America, for instance, Catholic 
parents bear a double burden. — In 
Saprentiae Christianae, 1890, Pope Leo 
XIII wrote: “When it is a question of 
the good edueation of youth, we have no 
right to fix a limit to the pains and 
labour that result, however great these 
Those Catholics of all nation- 
the 


zeal, 


may be. 


alities, who, at expense of mucl 


money and more have erected 
schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, are worthy of being proposed for 
the admiration of all. It would be well 
if this beautiful example were followed 
called — for 


wherever — circumstances 


it. . . .” Sinee these words were 
written in 1890 we can assume that the 
Holy Father was here speaking of th 
sacrifices made by Catholics in America 
Only six years previous to that date, mn 
1884, the Third 


Baltimore legislated that, where ther 


Plenary Council of 
is no parochial school, a parochial schoo 
be established in every parish within 
two vears and be perpetually main- 
tained and that all parents be bound to 
send their children to a parochial schoo 

The brilliantly 


about parents and their duty to giv 


popes have written 
their children complete and accurat 
religious instruction and the necessary 
assistance to maintain their spiritua 
life. 
mind a passage from Newman in whic 


The lines we have quoted call t 


he speaks of the Viear of Christ as thr 
one in the history of ages whose words 


have been wisdom, whose commands 


prophecies. 
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Quxsrioxs ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Omitted Note on the Dies Irae 


In the January, 1956, issue of this 
REVIEW a footnote, offering an explana- 
tion of the rubries concerning recitation 
of the Sequence Dies irae, was uninten- 
tionally omitted in the course of an 
article by this writer.! The article re- 
ferred to an explanation given in the 
footnote immediately preceding, but the 
explanation was not included with the 
article. Because of the nature of the 
matter, the substance of the note is here 
given. 

The rules recently enacted for simpli- 
fication of the rubries of the Missal and 
sreviary permit omission of the Dies 
irae from Requiem Masses, with two 
Stated briefly, the two ex- 
ceptions are the funeral Mass and the 
first or Mass of All Souls’ 
soth exceptions demand a fur- 


exceptions. 


,rincipal 
Day. 
ther word of explanation. 

The Dies trae must be recited by 
every priest in his principal Mass on 
All Souls’ Day. 


Masses ean 


If none of the three 
properly be termed the 
principal Mass, he is to say this 
Sequence in his first Mass. 

Making the second exception, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, in its 
general Decree of Mareh 23, 1955, did 
not say merely that the Dies irae was 
The 
Ordinances attached to this Decree rule 
that in 


'o be recited in funeral Masses. 


fequiem Masses the Sequence 
may be omitted, except in a Mass of 
the day of death or burial when the 
body is present, or when it is absent for 


“ome good reason. 


Page 291. 


This last provision seems to call for 
comment, and it is this comment which 
wus previously omitted. 
refers to 


The provision 


those cases in which con- 
tagious disease, loss of the body in an 
accident, civil laws requiring immediate 
burial, and = similar causes prevent 
bringing the body to chureh for the 
funeral Mass. In such cases the body 
can be regarded as being “morally 
present” on either of the two days which 
immediately follow the day of death, 
The 
effect of this is to permit celebration 
of the 


exsequialis on days when a Requiem 


but not beyond those two days. 


liturgically privileged Missa 
Mass would otherwise be forbidden. 
This regulation was clarified by a 
statement of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on May 1, 1942, which had to 
do with this specially privileged Mass.* 
The official interpretation of the rubrics 
for funeral Masses was called for by 
War IT, 
during which the body of the deceased 


the cireumstances of World 


frequently could not be present in the 
church. The Sacred Congregation re- 
affirmed the rule that the funeral Mass 
is the one offered when the body is 
either physically or morally present, 
and restated the two-day limit for con- 
sidering the body to be morally present. 
Certain other regulations were also ex- 
plained to meet the situations that were 
frequently arising. 

We know that the ves irae is cer- 
tainly to be recited in the funeral Mass, 
when the body is present. It is clear 
that this rule applies also to a funeral 





* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXIV, p 205 ; 
Canon Law Digest, II, p. 349. 
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Mass celebrated during the two days 
body cannot be 
Are these the 


only Requiem Masses in which the Dies 


after death, if the 
brought to the church. 


wae is requifed, save for the principal 
Mass on All Souls’ Day? If so, it is 
strange that the Sacred Congregation 
did not say simply that the Sequence 
must be recited in the Missa exsequialis 
or funeral Mass. It stated rather that 
the Dies irae should be said in the Mass 
in die obitus seu depositionis when the 
body is present, or when it is absent 
for reasonable cause. This formulary 
of the Mass would be used for Masses, 
other than that of the funeral, offered 
for the deceased in a church or chapel 
where the body is laid out. The ter- 
minology of the new regulation for the 
Sequence in a Requiem Mass seems to 
indicate that it should be said also 
during these Masses, as well as in the 
funeral Mass. Cases of this kind will 
be comparatively few, and the correct 
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interpretation of the rule for the Dies 
irae is not clear beyond doubt. Never- 
theless, the point involved is of suffi- 
cient interest, we believe, to deserve 


being called to the attention of readers. 


Relocation of Chapel and 
Stations of the Cross 


(duestion: We are making some 
alterations in the sisters’ convent, 
among which is the moving of the 
chapel from the second floor to the first, 
where it will be almost immediately 
under its old location. The Stations 
of the Way of the Cross will be trans- 
ferred to the new chapel. Will a new 
canonical erection of the Stations be 
necessary after this transfer? 

CHAPLAIN 


Answer: Fr. Seraphinus de 
Angelis, in his informative work “Dé 
Indulgentis,”* cites a pertinent re- 
sponse given by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences on June 7, 1905. 
The Sacred Congregation is reported by 
the author to have ruled that the Sta- 
tions did not have to be erected agair 
when they were transferred from th 
church where they had been erected t 
a new church, built under the same titl 
and in practically the same place. 

Fr. Fanfani 
thing, stating that, if a church has bee! 


says almost the sam 


destroyed and a new one has been built 
in the same place, or morally in th 
same place, under the same title, it § 
not necessary to have again the canon 
cal erection of the Way of the Cross: 

An authentie Decree of the Saere 
Congregation of Indulgences in 184 
stated that it is clear from many pre 
vious responses of the same Sacre 
(Congregation that the changing of sté 
tions from one place to another doe 


Libreria Editrice Vatieana, 1950, n. 4% 
2 

‘ Acta Sanctae Sedis, XX XVIII, page 41. 

*De Indulgentiis, by Louis Fanfani, V! 
(Marietti, Rome, 1926), n. 108. 
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not cause loss of the indulgences, pro- 
that 
same chureh, and that the greater part 


vided there be question of the 
of the same stations be used.® 

This seems to be the cause in transfer 
of the convent chapel from the second 
to the first The 
still morally in the same place, although 


floor. stations are 
they are one floor below their original 


location. A response of the Sacred 


Congregation only five years earlier 
had required a new canonical erection 
of the Way of the Cross, if the crosses 


were moved from one place to another.? 


Thus. added foree is lent to the sub- 
sequent declaration of 1844, which de- 
clared that building a new church on 


morally the same spot did not require 


new canonical erection. Evidently this 


was not considered to be a. transfer 


from one place to another, and such 


appears to be the norm applicable in 


the present instance. 


® Decreta Authentica Sacrae Congregation 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis Praepositae, 
(Pustet. Ratisbon, 1883), August 20, 1814, 
D. A. 328. 


‘op. cit, January 30, 1839, D. A. 270 
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Oratio Imperata Pro Re Gravi 


(Juestion: If the Ordinary of th 
diocese has preseribed an oratio im- 
perata pro re gravi, is this prayer to by 
sald in a Mass in which there are 
already three prayers prescribed by the 
rubries? 

CELEBRANS 


There has been some doubt 
this 
pew regulations for the celebration of 
\faiss 
(Office, which went into effect last Janu- 


4 | nswer: 


concerning matter, because the 


and recitation of the Divin 


ary 1, are not entirely clear on. the 
point. Ineluded among these regula- 
tions is the now familiar rule that ther 
should) never be more than thre 
prayers in the Mass, that is, the praye: 
of the Mass and two commemorations 
(111, 3). On the other hand, there is 
also the general principle stated at th 
very beginning of the new regulations 
(I, 1), that whatever has not been ex- 
pressly changed by the Deeree of thi 
remains 


Sacred Congregation of Rites 


as it was before. Previously the orati 
imperata pro re gravi was not omitted 
merely because of the number of preced- 
Ing prayers. 
Beeause the new rules deelared that 
the oratio simpliciter in pe rata should 
he omitted whenever there were alread 


(V, 4), 


nothing was said about the prayer pr 


three prayers and  beeaus 
re qravi, the conelusion seemed TO fol- 
latter classificatior 


had not beer 


low that, for the 
the previous rubrie 
changed. If so, its recitation would no! 
he affected by the number of prayers 
despite the limitation to three prayer 
stated 
commemorations. 


that 


under the general heading ©! 
Because of the fact 
arguments on bot 


there were 


sides, the doubt remained to be settled 
definitively by the Holy See. 
An authoritative solution for thi 


problem has now been received, in th 








ans' 
pray 


be s 


cert 
spon 
resp 
pera 
days 
rank 
the | 


of tl} 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





form of a private response given by thie 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and pub- 
lished in Ephemerides  Liturgicae.® 
This is by no means the equivalent of 
Acta 


Apostolicae Sedis, such as was given 


official promulgation in the 


last year to a series of answers from 


the same Sacred Congregation about 
the simplified rubries. 

However, the circumstances 
rounding this latest series of responses 
them. 


lend weight to The questions 


sur- | 


were proposed to the Holy see by the | 


Reverend Joseph Pizzoni, C. M., Di- 


rector of the Pontifical Academy of | 


Liturgy, and a Consultor of the Sacred 


Congregation of Rites. The questions 


and answers were 
Roman publication I. phemerides Litur- 
gicae, Which is published by the same 
liturgists who are responsible for the 
Ordo 1956. 


Universalis Eeclesiae for 


revealed in the | 


Thus, while not binding in conscience, | 


~S 


ges 


as would officially promulgated chan 


in the rubrics, these responses give us | 


a norm which we can safely follow. 


The Sacred Congregation was asked | 


whether an oratio tie pe rata pro re gravi 


should be omitted, when its inclusion 
vould raise the number of prayers in 
the Mass to The 


the limitation of the 


more than three. 
answer was that 
prayers to three in number is never to 
be set aside, and that in the case pro- 
posed the third prayer prescribed by 
the rubrics should be omitted, and the 
vratio imperata recited in its place. 
Many readers will be interested in 
certain other points made by other re- 
sponses in this same series. One such 
stated that this 
perata is to be omitted on those Sun- 


days which 


response oratio wm- 


have been 


rank of doubles of the first class by 


he General 


of the 


t 


Decree on simplification 


rubrics. Thus, the prayer in 


Fase. I, 1956, pp. 44-49. 


raised to the | 
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question is not said on the Sundays 
of Lent or Advent, or on any other 
Sunday so ranked. 

Another of these private responses 
declared that, in the Divine Office from 
Wednesday to Saturday inclusive, dur- 
ing the octaves of Easter and Pentecost, 
although these days are of double rite, 
it is permitted to duplicate the anti- 
phons before the psalms of Matins, 
Lauds, and Vespers, but that this is not 
required. 


Sanation for Fallen-Away 
Catholic 


Question: I have a difficult case in 
my parish. Two Catholics attempted 
marriage almost twenty years ago be- 
fore a justice of the peace. The man 
has since lost whatever faith he had, 
is now a fiery member of a small non- 
Catholie sect, and absolutely refuses 
to do anything about renewing matri- 
monial consent. For the present I do 
not even dare to go back to the house 
because of his attitude and his violent 
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reaction to my calling on him. How- 
ever, his “wife” has asked me to help 
her, if at all possible, in returning to 
the sacraments. They have four 
children, all of whom have been bap- 
tized and who are being educated in our 
parochial school. Is a sanation possible 
in this case? Can you advise me what 
to do? 
VICARIUS 
Answer: <As the case is presented, 


there is place for a radical sanation of 


the invalid marriage, which would 
make it possible for the mother to re- 
turn to the sacraments, and which 
would legitimate the children. How- 


ever, the case appears to be one that 
is beyond the competency of the loca! 
Ordinary, faculties from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
apply only to cases in which there was 
present the impediment of disparity oi 
cult or of mixed religion. The quin- 
quennial faculties do not cover a case 
in which two Catholics attempted mar- 
minister or a civil 


whose 


riage before a 
official.® 

Of course, the Holy See can grant a 
sanation in such cases. However, it is 
reported that the faculties of the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate apply t 
marriages that are invalid because they 
were attempted outside the Church by 
two Catholics, provided that one of the 
parties obstinately refuses to renew 
consent, or there is danger of seriou: 
harm to the party who knows of th 
invalidity of the marriage, if the other 
party were informed of it.!° 

A possible obstacle in the present cast 
is the attitude of the man who ha 
abandoned the faith. Did he regat 
himself as invalidly married from th 
beginning? Did he give true marita 
consent at the time of the attempte 


*Cfr. Canon Law Digest, III, pp. 42, 48. 

© The Sacred Canons, by John A. Abbo a2 
Jerome D. Hannan, (Herder, St. Louis, 1952 
II, p. 410. 
































QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
marriage? Is his refusal to renew con- 
sent a sign that genuine matrimonial 
consent does not perdure? 

These questions do not mean that a 
sanation 1s 
party refuses to renew consent. In fact, 
the refusal 


impossible because one 


constitutes a reason for 
seeking a sanation. Nevertheless, when 
a former Catholic refuses to go through 
a Catholic marriage ceremony, there 
must be diligent effort to determine 
whether or not his attitude signifies 
unwillingness to contract valid mar- 
riage. We do not say that this will 
always happen, or that it occurs more 
frequently than not. But it can happen, 
and the danger must be kept in mind. 

The writer remembers well one in- 
stance in which a non-Catholic woman 
wished to have her status regularized 
by validation of a civilly attempted 


She hoped then to enter the 
inquiry revealed 
the fact that the man, a lapsed Catho- 
lic, knew well the invalidity of the 
union, and that his refusal to co-operate 
was based on his unwillingness to be 
tied permanently to one woman, al- 
though he had lived as a “married man” 
years. Would a_ sanation 
have effective in such a case? 
One would think not, for lack of true 
consent on the man’s part, and because 
matrimonial consent cannot be supplied 
by the Church or by any human power. 

In the present instance, therefore, 
effort must be made to form a correct 
judgment of the lapsed Catholic’s status 
with regard to marriage consent. If 
this still virtually perdures, application 
can be made through the local Ordinary 


Inarriage. 


Church. However, 


for many 
been 


for a radical sanation. 
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Philosophic Substructure of Law 


by John C. H. 
York, 


FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE. 
Wu (Sheed & Ward, New 
1955). 287 pages. $3.75. 


If Justice William ©. Douglas’ re- 
cent We, the Judges was a surface pic- 
ture of the empirical structure of 
Constitutional law—and it was—Dr. 
Wu’s volume is an X-ray analysis of its 
philosophic substructure. 

Dr. Wu’s statement that “man is the 
end, while society is only a means” may 
occasionally find echoes in the Holmes- 
Douglas jurisprudence, but only acci- 
dentally. For the Catholic legalist, that 
statement posits a respect for human 
personality as an immutable principle. 
For the legal pragmatist, it is an ab- 
straction that better serves a libertarian 
and sociological view of law. Thus the 
Holmesian would say that “Mankind 
is the end.” 

There is, unfortunately, a tendency 
among Catholic social thinkers to make 
the same abstraction, and I am not sure 
that this temptation does not at times 
plague even Dr. Wu. He does not, for 
example, see that to judge the segrega- 
tion issue by “the common denominator 
of ‘the American ideal of fairness’ ” is 
actually to judge it by the sentiment of 
the majority. There is a difference 
between what we would like legally to 
be and what is ordained as a mandate. 
The certainty in regard to segregation 
is only that every person shall have his 
just due. To go beyond that point and 
decide that justice demands an amalga- 
mation of racial interests is to deal with 
sociological jurisprudence. The point 
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is at least debatable. The adherent to 
natural law, it seems to this reviewer, 
will deny the validity of laws against 
interracial marriage. He will equally 
deny the validity of state efforts to 
decide that justice demands an amalga- 
gamation. It must be a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. Both sides in the inte- 
gration question have neglected that 
fundamental fact of free will. 

Dr. Wu’s book, be it understood, is 
not a treatise on the race question. 
That only arose as a point of discussion. 
The book really is a study of law in 
relationship to traditional values of 
creation and of Christian establishment. 

Yet there is this legal equality in the 
philosophic sense that must be con- 
sidered in a number of issues. Can it 
not be posited that the right to join a 
union, for example, is only the reverse 
side of the coin, and that it 1s commen- 
surate with the right not to join. Ii 
there is any human faculty respected 
by natural law, it is free will; if there 
is any human faculty today more over- 
looked, it is free will. 

Dr. Wu, let it be said, makes a num- 
ber of worth-while distinctions. The 
Natural Law supporter, indeed, may 
suffer especially the temptation to legal 
formalism. And that error Dr. Wu 
dissects in a chapter on “Letter and 
Spirit.” But the case brought by liber- 
als against legalists, it seems, is based 
more upon breaches of common sense, 
ridiculous holdings to grammar and 
rote, rather than those who hold to 
stare decisis and Constitutional prinei- 
ples. It is clear that the spirit of justice 
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cannot survive unless the body of the 
laws remains recognizable, sure, and 
dogmatic. The protections of the natu- 
ral law—its enunciations—are sufficient 
only if they are promulgated outside of 
the mind of man. ‘The surest way to 
sacrifice God-given rights is to let them 
depend upon a spirit of fairness, a feel- 


ing of humanitarianism. Chancery 
proved as corruptible as any rigid re- 
spector of the established remedies, 


proving that the rule of men is hazard- 
ous to say the least. 

What is not corruptible is love for 
rights and_ principles. 
washed 


unchangeable 
What 


away by tears of sentiment is the con- 


cannot be lessened or 
tract inherent in the creation of man in 
The more clearly that is 
put into written form—just as in any 
the more securely are 


God’s image. 


written contract 
man’s rights secured. It is not a ques- 
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tion of formalism or formality; it is a 
question of practicality. If our fore- 
fathers struggled to give us a birthright, 
it is only in the written Constitution 
that the birthright can be passed on and 
preserved. 

Dr. Wu has painted its birth and its 
heredity with true devotion. His view- 
point and perspective are of vital im- 
port to an age concerned with the rela- 
tions between governed and govern- 
It is in the fountain of Justice 
futures must be 


ment. 
that 
baptized. 
Dr. Wu has at least brought us to the 
is for us to drink 
FRANK Morriss 


our material 


clear fountain. It 


and be filled. 


“Unified View of Reality” 
INTRODUCTORY METAPHYSICS. By 

Avery Dulles, $8.J., James Demske, 

S.J., and Robert O’Connell, S.J., 

(Sheed and Ward, New York, 1955), 

pp. ix + 345. $4.50. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
interest in philosophical thought, and 
more especially in the philosophical 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 1s at 
last beginning to spread rather widely 
here in the United States. There ar 
many reasons to account for this heart- 
ening phenomenon. Among the more 
important, surely, are the stupendous 
historical and philosophical labors 0! 
Professors Gilson, Maritain and Pegis, 
to say nothing of other eminent scholars 
Another factor that deserves mention 
is the wide diffusion of excellent Eng- 
lish translations of the writings of the 
Angelic Doctor. Then, too, during the 
past decade or so there have appeareé 
a fair number of good textbooks in Ing- 
lish which expound the thought of * 
Thomas not only faithfully, but also 
Among these we do not 
the under 


interestingly. 


hesitate to inelude book 


review. 
The reviewer must admit that he ap- 
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proached this work with some uappre- 
hension, for it is a joint-venture, and 
joint-ventures in Metaphysies easily 
end in strange ,;metaphysical medleys. 
In this instance, however, the venture 
has proved highly successful, due no 
doubt to the facet that the authors col- 
laborated very closely so as to present 
a unified body of metaphysical knowl- 
edge. In fact, the work gives every ap- 
pearance of having been written by a 
single hand. 

What is particularly striking about 
this book is its remarkable unity and 
cohesiveness, characteristics which are 
often sadly lacking in philosophical 
textbooks. This book has been well 
planned. The range of questions dis- 


cussed is very wide, for it includes the 
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basic doctrines that are generally 
taught in Cosmology, Ontology and 
Natural Theology. Yet the authors’ 
intention throughout is not to present 
the student with a vast array of un- 
related doctrines, but rather “to build 
up a unified view of reality, in which 
God and creature, spirit and matter, 
can be studied in relation to each other.” 
They beheve that “such a unified pres- 
entation... helps the student to grasp 
Metaphysics as a whole.” In this they 
ure perfectly correct; they are, of 
course, of one mind with St. Thomas 
who is always very forceful in his in- 
sistence on the unity of this science. 

The authors have rendered the stu- 
dent a great service in stressing the 
unity of Metaphysics. Throughout the 
book problems ure constantly being re- 
lated to each other, often in an explicit 
fashion, so that the student is not left, 
as he frequently is in other textbooks, 
with a maze of doctrines which may be 
related to each other in fact, but whose 
relation he himself fails to grasp. 

It is regrettable, however, that the 
authors pass over in silence St. Thomas’ 
view of the nature and unity of Meta- 
physics. Instead, they make a few re- 
marks about the Wolffian classification 
of the philosophical sciences, which they 
adopt, it would seem, for no better rea- 
son than that it is commonly followed. 
But this classification, at best, is very 
superficial and it is disruptive of the 
very unity that Metaphysics possesses 
by nature. This last remark makes it 
quite clear that the Wolffian scheme 1s 
hardly in accord with the authors’ own 
conception of Metaphysies as a “unified 
view of reality.” It would have been a 
far better thing for the authors, even 
on this point, to join the ranks of thos¢ 
who consider St. Thomas a far wiser 
man than Christian Wolff. 

Apart from some other minor defects, 
this reviewer feels that the authors have 
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written a good book on Metaphysics. 
Undergraduates especially will be in- 
debted to them for their painstaking 
efforts to make Metaphysics palatable 
without sacrificing content in the proe- 
ess. Former students of Metaphysics 
will find this work a means of re- 
awakening the slumbering habit of 
philosophy, for, while this is a text- 
hook, the somewhat novel method 
adopted by the authors tends to sustain 
interest and makes Metaphysies a real 
joy. It will be a wonderful experience 
for these to turn to this book, knowing 
that there will be none of the horrors 
of examinations. 


Jos. J. PREZEZDZIECKI 


A Young Girl Had a Vision 


Tue Miracte or Lourpes. By Ruth 
Cranston (MeGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
1955), pp. xi + 286. $4.50. 


There it lies, a shining jewel of a 
town, slipped into the velvet pocket of 
the Pyranees. ... 

So Lourdes does, and this is apart 
from Mrs. Cranston’s own picturesque 
description of St. Bernadette’s enchant- 
ing town. Every man, woman, and 
child who has made the pilgrimage 
there I’m sure would have said in other 
words just what I have quoted above 
from a page of this marvelous new book 
which is receiving enthusiastic applause 
Kven before The 
Miracle of Lourdes appeared in the 


from coast to coast. 


book shops, its reception was wonder- 
fully anticipated by the October 
MeCalls and by the December Reader’s 
Digest. With such distinguished jour- 
nals heralding its birth Mrs. Cranston’s 
story of what has happened and daily 
happens at Lourdes is bound to be high 
on the best-seller list. 
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When I had finished this préce de 
resistance of the winter literary ban- 
quet, I decided to begin my review with 
a final word of caution by the author: 

° 
A reminder should be added, again 
stressing the very small percentage 
of physical cures at this shrine. The 
journey to Lourdes is a deep spiritual 
experience and blessing, and should 
be so undertaken. Only one out of 
ten thousand is physically cured. 

True, you might be that one. The 

chances are 9,999 that you would not 

be. So if you go, go with the hope 
of getting the spiritual strength and 
insprration—and leave the rest to 

God. 

There you have it. In one paragraph 
of less than a hundred words you have 
the secret of Lourdes, and in it you have 
the reason why Mrs. Cranston, no 
Catholie herself but daughter of a mini- 
ster, wrote every word from a deep 
heart—and then called her book not 
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The Miracles at Loudres but The Mira- 
cle of Lourdes. If there is anything you 
will remember about this remarkable 
account of Lourdes, it is the wonderful 
truth that the greatest miracle of God’s 
love for us is the fact of Lourdes itself. 
Here is the answer, the key, to the heal- 
ing of a sick world. 

It should not be necessary to publish 
in a Catholic monthly written by priests 
for brother priests a lengthy analysis of 
The Miracle of Lourdes. Actually the 
hook sells itself. But because of the 
objectivity of its message I hope that 
every reader of this review will secure 
a copy of the book, read it carefully, 
and in particular publicize it among his 
parishioners and friends. I do not be- 
lieve that Mrs. Cranston wrote her book 
for personal profit. I believe that she 
wrote it to do honor to God and rever- 
ence to His Immaculate Mother. I be- 
lieve, too, that she wrote it to encourage 
the maimed and the halt and the blind 
to have faith in God, and to have hope 
for themselves, where all human help 
has been of no avail. I know that there 
are many, many sufferers, Catholic, 
non-Catholic, infidel, pagan, agnostic, 
who are desperately in need of the 
therapy of so wonderful an account of 
God’s merey and His Mother’s inter- 
cessory power that we find in the pages 
of The Miracle of Lourdes. Many of 
these sufferers have never heard of 
Lourdes; many who have heard have 
not the means to make so expensive 4 
pilgrimage. They are the ones whom I 
should most like to have a copy of this 
book. For God’s 
Mother’s love know neither distance nor 
I hope that Mrs. Cranston’s 
beautiful tribute to almost a century ol 
physical (and 
cures will be a source of encouragement 


merey and His 
poverty. 
innumerable mental) 
and comfort to all who read her book. 


I think that it will. 
C. PRENDIVILLE 
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Questions for Another Book book stops before it reaches its conelu- 
sion. We are prepared for an end that 

SURPRISED By Joy. By C. S. Lewis 

(Harcourt, Brace and Company, a 

1956). $3.50. where it should be most specific; emo- 
tional where it should be most logical. 

Toward the end of Surprised By Joy, For Mr. Lewis, after tracing his journey 
C. 8. Lewis writes, “The hardness of to a realization of Christianity, neglects 
God is kinder than the softness of men, to tell us what Christianity is for him. 


does not come. The book is vague 


and His compulsion is our liberation.” After telling us that he finally be- 
In a broad sense, this statement is the came convinced that theism was the 
theme of the book. Lewis writes of his only true position for man, Mr. Lewis 
own religious and philosophical journey —_ writes, “There were really only two 
irom his early days as a nominal answers possible: either in Hinduism 
Christian through a variety of non- — or in Christianity. Everything else was 
Christian positions and beliefs to a final either a preparation for, or else (in the 
reacceptance of Christianity. Through French sense) a vulgarization of, these.” 
what he considers the hardness of the He rejects Hinduism because it does not 
gentle pressure of Divine Providence appear to have the historical claims of 
he comes finally to a realization of the Christianity and because it is merely 
joy and freedom of Christianity. an “oil-and-water coexistence of phil- 

In all honesty, I cannot take very — osophy side by side with Paganism un- 
seriously Mr. Lewis’ record of his spirit- purged.” So far, well and good. I 
ual wanderings. The trouble is that the know what he has rejected, but I do 
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missionary work—they all want stories because every priest is a 
preacher and a teacher by his calling and because Christ taught by 
stories. 

a e © 
Now it is one thing to want to own a book of stories, true and legend- 
ary, but it is quite another thing to decide on which book of stories 
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not know what he then accepts, for he 
is careful not to make the acceptance 
in any way a specific thing. He men- 
tions onee the Incarnation as being an 
element of his Christianity as he also 

Hell. But this 
And it is not far 
Did he not bring to his aecept- 


mentions Heaven and 
is as far as he goes. 

enough. 
anee of Christianity the same analytical 
mind and the same vision that foreed 


What of the 


hundreds of varying sects from Calvin- 


him away from idealism? 


ism to Catholicism facing the person 


who comes to accept Christianity? 
Here, indeed, is a struggle and a prob- 
lem of as much or perhaps more impor- 


the Mr. 
But why this particular chureh 


tunee than others. Lewis 
theism. 
on Sunday after being converted to 
theisin, but why this particular church 
and not another that preaches a differ- 
ent kind of Christianity? The book is 
a story without a climax, a journey 
without a real end; it stops just as Lewis 
encounters one of the critical problems. 
The deseription of that most important 
meeting is denied the reader, 


And it is 


hot mv intention to say that he should 


Mr. Lewis is an Anglican. 


have chosen Catholicism or Methodism 
or anything else in place of the Angli- 
ean religion. But the laek of this final 
unraveling seems to me a great weak- 
hess in the book. The wholeness of the 
journey is not presented, and I am left 
wanting, as if I had seen only the first 
two acts of a three act play. 

Perhaps I push the point too far. 
There is much that is of value to the 


modern Mr. 


non-Christian 


reader in Lewis’ careful 


rejection of positions. 
The book could speak with eloquence to 
one bewildered by the confusing mazes 
of modern thought. 

From another angle I found Surprised 
By Joy « delightful book. Mr. Lewis’ 
sensitive descriptions of his early life 
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and the people and places that he knew 
are rich and warm, interesting in the 
way that people and places we know are 
His their 
friendship, the charaeter of his father 


interesting. brother and 
(who, incidentally, suggests John Gray 
in Point of No Return), the suecession 
of early schools which Lewis attended 
the 
schools, all are presented in a disarm- 


and virtues and vices at those 


ingly humble and charitable tone that 
leaves the reader with no doubts that 
Mr. incisive mind that 


Lewis has an 


sces his world with just the proper 
amounts of appreciation, criticism, com- 
passion and wit. I find Mr. Lewis 
almost unique among modern writers 


for his knowledge as a scholar, his re- 
straint as a gentleman, and his honesty 
aus aman. These qualities, everywhere 
present in Surprised By Joy, make the 
reading of the book an experience well 
worth anyone’s time. 
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After finishing Surprise d by Joy, I 
do not know the story of Mr. Lewis’ 
conversion. But I do know a great deal 
about his EngJand, his friends, his ob- 
servations on life. And these things are 
quite enough to warrant my recom- 
mending the book. 


Leo HertTzeu 


Gospels Explained for 
Popular Needs 
A PoruLar IE:XPLANATION OF THE FouR 
Gosrets (Two Volumes). By Rev. 
Bruce Vawter, C.M. (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 
This work is an important and valu- 
able contribution to New Testament in- 
formation consisting of over 850 pages. 
Though recently published, it is the first 
of a series, the “Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson Series” of which the second is 
an Explanation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, by Father Daniel W. Martin, 
C.M. published), and the 
third, at some future date, will treat in 


(already 


the same fashion the Epistles of the 
New Testament. 

The text on which the explanations 
here given are based is the well-known 
Christian Doctrine 
Translation of the New Testament, but 


Contfraternity of 


that text is followed, not according to 
the usual order of the Gospels, but ac- 
cording to the Harmony of the Gospels, 
entitled, My Daily Reading of the Four 
Gospels, by the late Msgr. Stedman. 
The passages of the Gospels discussed 
and explained are referred to on the left 
side of the page and the number in 
parenthesis just refers to the 
Stedman Harmony. The use of the 


below 


Harmony, however, is not essential to 
the explanations or commentary. 

The manner adopted of explaining 
texts is the age-old question and answer 
method between a Fr. Smith and one 
Mr. Jackson. The latter is reading the 
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New 
Msgr. Stedman, and when he has any 
difficulty he asks Fr. Smith to explain; 
or when his own comments are not cor- 
Smith helps him to correct 


Testament as harmonized by 


rect, Fr. 
them. The questions are good and the 
explanations are clear and comprehen- 
sive for al] popular needs. The work is 
well printed and some maps are given 
at the end of each volume. 

The only difficulty with this other- 
wise fine work seems to be in the ar- 
rangement or disposition of the mate- 
rial in chapters and chapter headings. 
This part for some reason strikes one 
The chapter head- 


as unsatisfactory. 
ings are not impressive or suggestive. 
They are not of themselves a clear key 
to what follows in the commentary. On 
the contrary, one has to read the com- 
mentary before understanding or seeing 
the reason for the otherwise peculiar 
heading. This fault does not exist in 
the second series of this work, the Ez- 
planation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
where the chapter headings follow the 
text of the Acts as in the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps the trouble here, there- 
fore, is that a harmony is followed in- 
stead of the regular text. Anyway, u 
certain obscurity or confusion is the re- 
sult, at least for offhand readers. 

If, therefore, this treatment of the 
four Gospels had more pertinent chap- 
ter headings, and then indented or sub- 
headings for the longer parts of the 
commentary, it would be much easier 
to follow and to retain the interesting 
questions and the excellent explana- 
tions. 

Apparently this work is intended 
primarily for study clubs, and it cer- 
tainly will be useful for that purpose 
But it can also be of special helpfulness 
for private reading and study, where 


one may have more time for thouglit 


and reflection on the ample material °° | 
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clearly and well given in the commen- perience as a missioner and intimate 
tary. If one could set aside some little knowledge of “Uncle Pat” fitted Bishop 
quiet time of the day or evening of each Lane for his labor. 


week to devote to just one chapter of Bishop Byrne WAS among the first 


this treatment of the Gospels, pausing Maryknollers, and so, in reading of his 
after reading the longer and more im- early life, ve are given a glimpse of the 
beginnings of the Society. He went to 


Korea for the first time in 1922 after a 


portant sections and closing the book 
for the moment to reeall the principal 


thoughts just read, one would soon be period of administrative work and 


teaching at Maryknoll Seminary. In 
1934 he was transferred to Japan, where 
acquired, he 


a C. J. Cauian, O.P. Apostolic Delegate to Korea in April, 


surprised at the amount of precious 
knowledge that in this Way would be 


was to remain until appointed 

















;. 1949. He was in Japan all during 
1e In Another's Cassock World War II and played a large part 
|. Ampassapor IN Cnarys. By Bishop in calming the fears of the Japanese by 
" taymond A. Lane, Superior General speaking over the radio when the islands 
- of Maryknoll (New York: P. J. were faced with the immediate arrival 
“ Kenedy and Sons, 1955), $3.50. of the American occupation forces. In- 
as On the wintry morning of November dicative of his ever-present sense of 
ng 25, 1950, Red prison guards were in- humor and humility, he began to refer 
ar specting the shacks in a prison camp to himself, after his consecration, as 
in far in the north of Korea. It was they “My Excellency.” 

)t- who discovered the frozen body of Bishop Byrne’s work in Korea as 
es, Bishop Patrick J. Byrne. A eyele of Delegate was only a short preface to 
the God’s providence had made its full the disastrous invasion by the Com- 
ta- turn. A great missioner had been ealled munists. There followed the horror of 
re- to his reward. [ was with Bishop Lane murder, pillage and desecration of the 
in- In Rome while he was writing a large Red “liberation.” The Bishop and 

t section of his life of his close friend. Father Booth, his secretary, were ar- 
re- It was quite obvious that telling the rested and thrown into prison with other 

story of Bishop Byrne was, as he says, missioners and foreign civilians. Soon 
the ‘a labor of love.” Long years of ex- afterwards began the death march 
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The 


rapidly during the eight fierce days of 


toward the north. sishop failed 
travel over the mountains, the last step 
in the long mareh from Pyongyang to 
Ha Chang Ri. He lies 
wrapped in the eassock of the Colum- 


Msgr. 
Bishop and head of the Columban mis- 


buried there 


ban missioner, Quinlan, now 
sion in Korea, and suecessor of Bishop 
Byrne in his capacity as regent of the 
Apostolic Delegation. 
Bishop head 


“Please, Lord, before I die, make me of 


Byrne written once, 


some use to somebody.” The answer 
to his prayer made him a symbol of 
courage and self-sacrifice and love, an 
example to the entire priesthood which 
he shared so nobly. 

Ropert B. CAMPBELL, M.M. 


Good St. Anne 


St. ANNE, GRANDMOTHER OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. $y) Frances Parkinson 
Keyes (Julian Messner, Inc., N. Y., 
1955), pp. 189. $5.00. 

Not a few priests, in particular mis- 
sionary priests who are invited to con- 
welcome 
this 

But more than that, 


duct St. Anne Novenas, will 


with marked appreciation new 
work in English. 
they will forever be indebted to one of 
our important living authors, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, for her affectionate 
contribution to Catholie hagiographal 
literature. 
St. Anne, 
Saviour, worthy 
Therese, the Little Flower, to St. Berna- 
dette of 
marks of the best seller. 


the beauty of Mrs. Keyes’ literary ae- 


Grandmother of = Our 
successor to. Sf 
bears all the = car- 
It bears, too, 


Lourde gs. 


complishments, with none of the ques- 


tionable which have unfor- 


tunately offended good taste. 


passages 


Viewing the book merely from thi 


esthetic standpoint, St. Anne un- 
doubtedly wins the 1955 literary Osear 
The illustrations alone—and there ar 
exactly fifty-two—will endear the vol- 
ume to biblhiophiles, not to mention thi 
exquisite and tasteful binding. Julian 
Messner, Ine., could not have given evl- 
dence of better judgment. Even thi 
jacket is carefully planned to enhanet 
the over-all beauty of a very beautiful 
hook. 

But it is not the jacket, nor the bind- 


ing, nor the excellent print, nor tli 


masterful illustrations which would 


prompt me to part with a five-dolla! 
bill, the purchase price of the biograplis 
| should Wish to add hd to mv 


bookshelf because this treatment of Oul 


Anne 


Lord’s grandmother made me under- 


stand and so love my saint all the more 
Mrs. 
very well in her brief anonymity: Id 


Keyes expressed the intangible 
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not know it, but I believe it because I 
feel it. 


to write about my personal love and 


That is just what IT should like 


devotion to (;o0od Saint Anne. 

Priests, and again in particular mis- 
sjonary preachers, are going to love this 
hook because it contains literally hun- 
dreds of splendid plans for effective de- 
votional ferverinos. I enjoyed, and im- 
mensely, the possibilities for short ser- 


mons In passages so enchanting as this: 


If she stayed at home in Nazareth 
when Mary, who was with Child, 
went to Bethlehem, wasn’t she very 
anxious about her daughter and very 
eager to learn about the new Baby? 
Did she hear the good tidings of 
great joy, if not directly from the 
angels, then from some kindly neigh- 
bor who came back to Nazareth be- 
fore Mary and Joseph? Did the Star 
in the East shed its light far enough 
for her to see? Did her first anxiety 
mount to anguish when she learned 
about the Slaughter of the Innocents? 
Was she very lonely while her 
daughter was in Egypt? Did Jesus 
spend much of His time with her in 
the little house where the Angels had 
announced His coming? Did she in- 
vite John to stay there, too, so that 
the small cousins would be company 
lor each other? Was it she who 
tuught Jesus to read? Did she live 
long enough to see Him advanced in 
wisdom and age and grace before God 
and men? 
Even a 


child, 


daughter of a friend of Mrs. Keyes, ex- 


very tiny grand- 
ploring the sacred mystery of the First 
Christmas teaches St. Anne’s devotees 


a practical lesson. Her grandmother, 


like all fond grandmas, was endeavor- 
child the 
events of the Nativity, and the little 
“irl kept interrupting, “But I don’t 
understand why Mary and Joseph had 
UK Why didn’t they go 

Why didn’t they, in- 
There is a powerful theme for 
4 Novena sermon. 


ing to reconstruct for the 


gO to a stable. 
i 


= 


grandina’s?”’ 
deed? 


| 
| 
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in the light of contemporary conditions. $3.00 
Nuns Are Real People 
By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. — Interesting and 


absorbing reading giving ‘‘inside’’ information 
about life in a cloistered community of contem- 
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ciples are graphically represented through prac- 
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cerned, but also to contribute to the outward peace 


of those around them. $3.00 
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sity, nature, plan, and advantages of one of the 
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of conscience. Pére Philipon, concerned with prac- 
tical and efficient methods, deals with the prob- 
lem of daily, monthly, and 
exercises of the examination. 
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the solution to the 


problem of 


“What text shall I use in prepar- 
ing a class for the reception of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation’... 
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dition to our catechetical litera- 
ture. — Pastoral Life. 
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Do you know, I have wished ever 
since I read this book that I had read 
it long ago? On two ever-to-be-re- 
membered years I had the happiness of 
conducting the annual July Novena to 
Good St. Anne. ‘The Heart 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., has long 
been famed for its annual Novena to 
the Wonder Worker of North America. 
Here it was my delight and good for- 


Sacred 


tune to preach the sermons and lead the 
prayers and hymns which distinguish 
this annual appeal to St. Anne, an ap- 
peal made by hundreds of people who 
throng the church. How much more 


interesting and practical and _ lively 
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would have been the praise I gave Good 
Saint Anne those two years had Mrs 
Keyes’ account of her been at that time 
in circulation! At last, because of the 
author's own love of Saint Anne, I (and 
think how many other priests!) have a 
veritable treasurehouse of ideas righit 
at my beck and call. 

If there is anything I should like to 
do, it is to place a copy of this valuable 
book in the hands of every priest who 
is on the lookout for something in Eng- 
lish devoted to this very topic. When 
he has studied the traditional and apo- 
eryphal accounts of Saint Anne, when, 
with Mrs. Keyes, he has visited tie 
great shrines dedicated to her cult, 
when he has numbered himself among 
the 30,000,000 people who have prayed 
to St. Anne at Baupré (as once I did) 
during the past three centuries, he will 
have first-hand information on a devo- 
tion which has ever been one of the most 
popular in the Universal Chureh—see- 
ond now only to devotion to Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 

St. Anne, Grandmother of Our 
Saviour is not just another book. It 
will predictably take its rightful place 
among the important studies of th 
Saints. But what I believe it will do, 
too, is this, and I hope and pray I am 
right: it will stimulate our personal 
devotion to God, to His Immaculate 
Mother, and to His Good Grandmother 
And it will enable us, as priests, to bring 
Saint Anne 
earnest and completely 
manner to our dear Catholic layfolk. 

Paut R. Rust, O.M/ 


in a simple, yet 
satisfying 


(,ood 


Truths—and Living Them 


LEAVEN OF Houiness. By Rev. Charles 
Hugo Doyle (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1955) pp. 242. $3.90. 
Though intended primarily for nuns, 

this volume affords profitable spiritua: 
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reading for priests and brothers also. 
ach of its twelve chapters is a fresh 
and interesting treatment of twelve 
familiar spiritual themes. 

These are: 
venial and mortal sin, the Providence 
of God, the particular examination of 
conscience, slander and detraction, the 
signs of a vocation, fears and anxieties, 
suffering in general, humility, mortifica- 
tion, worldliness, and devotion to the 
Infant Jesus. Fr. Doyle has already 
dealt with other important subjects in 
his previous book, In Pursuit of Perfec- 
tion. 

One of the constant problems of 
priests and religious is to carry out in 
their daily lives those spiritual truths 
which they already know theoretically. 
Fr. Doyle’s book, with its plain, 
straightforward style and its practical 
applications, should help solve this 
problem for many. Various examples, 
from the Old Testament particularly, 
are given an unexpected, but legitimate, 
pertinence to daily living with Christ. 
Force is added to the inculeated lessons 
by frequent quotations from Seripture, 
from the Fathers and, occasionally, 
irom profane writers. Bits of humor 
season the seriousness of the volume. 
The two chapters on worldliness and 
slander are particularly to be com- 
mended. 

Fault may be found with sundry 
minor points in the book. Fr. Doyle 
believes that it is a “destructive prac- 
tice” to tell prospective vocations: “Of 
course, you know it is a hard life.” On 
the contrary, we believe that it is ad- 
visable to tell them this. A desire to 
do something hard for Christ is one of 
the signs of a genuine vocation. More- 
over, the fact that religious life affords 
supernatural compensations, does not 
eliminate the natural hardships whieh 
it entails. 


anger and impatience, 
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THE MOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 





Sexton Sauces 
give extra zest! 


Treat your taste buds to the unforget- 
table flavor of Sexton Bar-B-Q Sauce 
—prepared by top-ranking chefs. 

Two other Sexton favor- 
ites—Las Pampas Chili 
Sauce—and Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning. 

Hundreds of Sexton 
foods grace the menus of /# 
America’s finest hotels, // 
clubsand restaurants. Look ‘| 
for the Sexton label at 
better independent grocers. 
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yA “oe 
* Guaranteed by % 


Good Housekeeping 
4 * 


%0 
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John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


Again, the chapter on the particular 


examen is disappointing. It lacks 


clarity and precision. If the particular 
examen is practised only “at least twice 
a day,” it could hardly be called a par- 
ticular examen at all. It should be part 
and parcel of the interior life of priests 
Nor do we think that 
one should practise this examen on one 
interior fault until it is eliminated. It 
is practically impossible to know when 


and religious. 


aun interior fault has been completely 
conquered and, besides, all zest for the 
examen disappears if the same subject 
is retained for a long time. 

Moreover, despite the testimony of 
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Jersild and Holmes (invoked by Fr 


Doyle), we beheve that in some cases 
the most effective Way to overcome irra- 
tional fear is to foree a person into con- 
tact with the phobic object. 

It seems to us also that Fr. Doyle 
gives a bit too much advice to superiors 
and that he is too severe in censuring 
visits of relatives to nuns. 

These are but the fallible judgments 
of this reviewer. [Even if they are cor- 
rect, they should not deter anyone from 
reading so excellent a book. 

CLARENCE MCAULIFFE, S.J. 


By Joseph 
Chicago, 


CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX. 
Buckley, S. M. (Fides, 
1955). 

This book abounds in excellent indi- 
vidual discussions, such as God’s plan 
for sex, the psychological attitudes of 
the two partners toward marriage, the 
state of virginity, the effect of Christ’s 
personality on woman and the reasons 
for clerical celibacy. 

It is, book. 
Though the foreword indicates that it 


however, an uneven 
was written to guide parents in the 
instruction of their children, many pas- 
sages seem to be directed elsewhere— 
to seminary professors, to engaged 
couples, to young married people them- 
selves. I need but instance the tech- 
nical language such as appears on page 
five, and the seriptural discussion 1 
Had the author kept mor 


: l 
consistent eyes on those for whom ue 


Chapter Six. 


avowedly was writing and employed 
throughout the easy style which he use 
in Chapter Five, he would have written 
a better book. This reviewer expressé 
the hope that he does this in future 
books. 


W. B. FAHERT! 
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HERT! 


You trade pennies for dollars 
of protection with an 





MLCU “CRITERION” 
ACCIDENT POLICY 


Available Only To Priests and 
Lay Brothers 


FOR LESS THAN 4¢ a day you can 
receive up to $150 a month, up to 24 
months, for disability by accident . . . 
if hospitalized by injuries you can get 
an additional $150 a month up to 10 
weeks... for accidental death Ministers 
Life will pay $5,000. . . for loss of two 
limbs or eyes $5,000. 


THIS UNUSUAL OFFER is made pos- 
sible because MLCU policy holders 
are preferred risks. Insurance is sold 
only by mail and limited to priests, 
seminary students and teaching lay 
brothers. 


COST of the “Criterion” plan is one of 
the lowest ever offered. Your first 
payment is only $l, yet maximum 
protection benefits are effective im- 
mediately from date of application. 
The initial payment covers all costs for 
two months. After that, it’s only $3 
per quarter—$12 a year ($16 for 
applicants between 60 and 65). 

SEE FOR YOURSELF why the MLCU 
“Criterion” Policy is the best accident 
insurance buy today. 

$1 with eligible application puts 

this policy into effect. 





PRIESTS ON BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


There have been one or more 
Catholic priests on the MLCU 
Board of Directors since 1924. At 
the present time, The Very Rev. 
George E. Ryan, rector of St. Paul 
Cathedral and Father Thos. Shan- 
ahan, librarianat St. Paul Seminary, 
are serving. 














NOW IS THE RIGHT TIME @ Send for the “Criterion” pamphlet today. 


ff The MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION ‘ 
4 1086 Ministers Life Bidg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 4 














7 In Canada: 30 Bloor Street W., Toronto 5, Ontario Fi 
4 Please send data on the “Criterion” Accident Policy() Lifelnsurance(] , 
7 NAME SE 
ADDRESS 7 ,4 
. DATE OF BIRTH CATHOLIC ORDER ____ eee 
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CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS) 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 

Anno’ Domini 1956—and until that year there had never been published 
in the English language an encyclopedia on both the Old and New Testa- 
ments for Catholics. 

It is unquestionably momentous, therefore, that this need has at last been 
satisfied—but it is far more important to record that the need has been 


satisfied to the fullest extent. 
ees 


The Work Itself: The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia is not merely a 
dictionary of Holy Scripture; it is more than that. Nor is the Catholic 
Biblical Encyclopedia simply a commentary; it is more than that; it is an 
encyclopedia in the strictest and fullest meaning of the term. 

While the completeness of this work sets it apart, the simplicity of the 
style is just as important in making known to the English-speaking world 
the riches of Scriptures—to the student just as much as to the specialist. 

It would be a tragic mistake to feel that the Catholic Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia is limited to formally Biblical studies. Of its very nature and scope 
it belongs to the student and teacher of religion, philosophy, ascetical 
theology, history, archaeology—even of the sciences of the market place. 


eee 
The Authors: Right Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, $.T.D., S.Scr.L., 
Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission and, for over twenty 
years, Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew at the Seminary of the 
Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New York. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Pb.D., Research Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Professor of History at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 


Heart, Purchase, New York. 
ees 


Approximately 2,000 pages profusely illustrated and with numerous maps....... $20.00 
with thumb index Ca rer 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES 
(good until May 15, 1956) 
Regular $20.00 Edition (Old and New Testaments) beautifully 


bound in Buckram.......scccccccccccces $12.00 (cash with order) 
Regular $20.00 Edition to be billed upon publication........ 

PTY TTTITITITILITIT TTT TTT 14.00 (plus postage) 
Regular $22.00 Edition (With Thumb Index).............-. 

PPC OT TTT TTT CTT TTC TTC CT TTT 13.00 (cash with order) 
Regular $22.00 Edition (With Thumb Index) to be billed 

upon publication........eeccceeeccceceee 15.50 (plus postage) 
Skiver leather, gilt edges (With Thumb Index), regular 

SIODO CGIGR so eves cccccccoscccccsesess 18.00 (cash with order) 
Skiver leather, as above to be invoiced upon publication..... 

TUTTE TITITITITI LILI T TTT 21.00 (plus postage) 
Old Testament Encyclopedia only, regular $12.50 Edition.... 

ebbCRbRODOUCOOERESSOCERESCeOHEREEN HERES 7.50 (cash with order) 
Old Testament Encyclopedia only, to be billed upon publica- 

TNs o.éponccecceseeesccdseesnawcesenseee 9.00 (plus postage) 
Old Testament Encyclopedia only (With Thumb Index), 

regular $14.00 Edition. ...........eeeeee. 8.25 (cash with order) 
Old Testament Encyclopedia only (With Thumb Index), 

to be invoiced on publication............ 10.00 (plus postage) 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns — sewn with close 
stitch of best thread —all seams 
are finished—hems are generous 
in depth. 











FASTENERS 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 

Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 
green and purple. 





Fastener 


Detail 


Close-up of the heavy-duty 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- 
ability makes it the most 
popular fastener. 


Collar 
Detail 


Properly tapered from 
back to front and firmly 
stitched for clerical 
smartness. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 














BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2—2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F.C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127%4—2129 Market St. 
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Genuine liturgical fabrics 
are never “peddled”’ 


Before the turn of the century the itinerant peddler’s unscheduled 
visits were generally welcomed by the folks in the back country. His 
creaking, mud-spattered wagon was usually well stocked with wares 
to which those in the hinterlands would not otherwise have access. It 
cannot be denied that these peddlers served a useful purpose in our 
early scheme of distribution. Indeed, many of them went on to become 
famous merchants and manufacturers. 


But since those horse and buddy days momentous changes have taken 
place in American methods of manufacture and distribution. Today, 
regardless of location, one may purchase by mail, telegram or telephone 
practically anything needed. If one deals with a company which 
enjoys a reputation for quality and integrity, and backs up its merchandise 
with an unconditional guarantee of satisfaction-or-money back, he will 
never have any regrets. 


We caution all religious to be especially wary of ‘‘liturgical’’ fabrics 
offered by transients whose prices are invariably as flexible as their 
consciences. The cold fact is that materials worthy of use in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass are NEVER distributed through ‘peddlers.’ Many 
who have been taken in by these unscrupulous traders have found, to 
their sorrow, that the “liturgical” fabrics they purchased were nothing 
more than mill-ends, discontinued dress goods materials or seconds. 

Caveat emptor! 


**Buy American” 


Allen Silk Mills 


MANUFACTURERS 
rgtcal abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Trade Mark Re ue 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 

“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave” 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 








Tae Homiteric axp Pastors. Review (Monthly), LVI, No. 8, (May, 1956). Copyright 1956 by Joseph 1 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y.. under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. 5 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada 
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MEMORANDUM 


To: ALL PASTORS DATE Spring, 1956 





From: COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


suBJECT: Successful Summer Fund Raising 





Summer fund raising campaigns can be very 
succesSful. CCS has proven this dozens of times 
over. A selective, personal solicitation is most 
productive in: 








a) Summer resort parishes 
b) Farm area parishes 
c) Non-vacationing parishes 


If you can answer yes to any or all of the 
following questions, you can probably realize a 
great deal more money in the summer months than at 
any other time: 


Does your parish have summer 
residents? yes 


Does your parish have summer 


tourists? yes 
Do you expect a good harvest? yes 
Do your parishioners stay close to 

home during the summer? yes 
Do you have a need or a debt? yes 


Yes? Call Collect Soon! 


We offer: @ Free telephone consultation 
@ Analysis at no obligation 


® All Catholic Staff 
@ Follow-up on pledges 


Low Flat Fee 
No Percentages 


TELEPHONE COLLECT TODAY e OXFORD 5-1175 « NEW YORK CITY 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 
DETROIT ALBANY FAIRFIELD, CONN TORONTO, CANADA 
776 Moccobees Bidg. 90 State St 44 Shermon Ct 21 King $+. Eost 
Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 Clearwoter 9-2413 Empire 86-4114 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 















